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History the Interpreter 


No longer is history merely a record of events, a picture of the 
past as such. Rather it is an interpreter of the present. Modern 
teaching demands that history explain the why’s and wherefore’s of 
to-day, the bearing of the past on the present. Consequently the more 
recent the history, the more important it is. 
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is the pioneer in this new movement. 
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No.1. Immigration and Americanization 
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HE political narrative of the period from 1877 to 
the present day is here graphically presented and 
illuminated throughout by an analysis of the economic 
and social forces that found expression through party 
action. Labor,: transportation, education, literature, 
and other forces affecting national culture and develop- 
ment are brought into the account more fully than in 
any other work on this period of United States history. 
America’s part in the World War, and particularly 
the organization of the nation behind its fighting forces, 
is described with fullness and authority. The after- 
math of the War is discussed with an unbiased lucidity 
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complex political and industrial situation. Students’ 
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HISTORY 


A Source of Inspiration 


‘* The fate of the nation in a very real sense lies in the hands of the 
sons and daughters who study its history in the schools. They are to be the 
makers of history as well as the students of it, and this fact cannot too often 
be brought home to them. The achievements, traditions, ideals of the past— 
these are the sources of inspiration to those who hold the future in their 
hands.’’ These ideals and aims of history are presented in 
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The first year of the two-year course in European history is covered 
by this book, which carries the story of Europe to about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 
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How the living past developed into the living present—the story of 
Europe in recent centuries, with emphasis on individual and social 
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A topical history setting forth the important aspects and problems of 
each period and emphasizing those historical movements which help 
to explain how our nation has acquired its most striking characteristics. 
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The Jolly Puritan 


BY HENRY W. LAWRENCE, JR., CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


Nothing new could possibly be uttered about the 
austerity of the Puritan, but there is still much to 
be said concerning his jollity. During more than a 
century, tireless orators have stupefied their reverent 
hearers with undiscriminating praise of the stern 
virtues that were the glory of early New England. 
And when the image-breakers of our own irreverent 
times have risen to reply, they have usually seen and 
smitten only a figure of unhuman sternness, made 
awful by his worshippers. It is high time that jus- 
tice be done to the humanity, the frailty, and the 
frivolity of our formidable ancestors. For example, 
all we loyal New Englanders have known from our 
youth up of Cotton Mather’s views on witchcraft 
and his discussion of the “nature, number and opera 
tions of the devils;” but why we have not been as 
freely informed of how he narrowly escaped. a breach 
of promise suit while courting his second wife? We 
will not love them less, these forefathers of ours, if 
we see them gay as well as grave; and we may cease 
to think of them as largely the creatures of a moral 
ized and provincial mythology. 


Pray why should not the Puritan have been a man 
of jollity? ‘Think of his inmmeasurable advantage 
over us of today. The prohibition amendment was 
then nearly three centuries in the future; and the 
abundant sources of the jovial mood were neither 
outlawed nor reduced to an ineffective weakness. 
We have it on the authority of Increase Mather 
himself ‘that strangers said that they had seen more 
drunkenness in New England in half a year than in 
England in all their lives.” And it would be hard 
for us twentieth century sojourners in the Great 
American Desert, still unweaned from at least our 
memories, to recall a more genial and charming party 
than the one which Judge Samuel Sewall describes 
as follows: 


“T went to the Town House on the occasion of the 
Queen's birthday; Mr. Bromfield and I sat a while 
in one of the windows, Table being full; afterward 
sat in. A little before sunset | went away : 
My neighbor Colson knocks at our door about 9, or 
past to tell of the disorders at the tavern at the 
South-end in Mr. Addington’s house, kept by John 
Wallis. He desired me that I would accompany Mr. 
Bromfield and Constable Howell thither. It was 35 
minutes past nine at night before Mr. Bromfield 
came; then we went. I took Atneas Salter with me. 
Found much Company. They refus’d to go away, 


Said they were there to drink the Queen’s health, 
and they had many more healths to drink. Called 
for more Drink: drank to me, I took notice of the 
Affront to them. Said must and would stay upon 
that Solemn occasion. Mr. John Netmaker drank 
the Queen’s health to me. I told him I drank none; 
upon that he ceas’d. Mr. Brinley put on his hat to 
affront me. I made him take it off. I threaten’d 
to send some of them to prison; that did not move 
them. They said they could but pay their fine, and 
doing that they might stay. I told them if they had 
not a care, they would be guilty of a riot. Mr. 
Bromfield speak of raising a number of men to Quell 
them, and was in some heat, ready to run into the 
Street. But I did not like that. Not having Pen 
and Ink, I went to take their names with my Pensil, 
and not knowing how to spell their names, they 
themselves of their own accord writ then, 

At last I addressed myself to Mr. Banister. I told 
him he had been longest an Inhabitant and Free- 
holder, I expected he would set a good Example in 
departing thence. Upon this he invited them to his 
own house, and away they went; and we, after them, 
went away. The Clock in the room struck a pretty 
while before they departed. I went directly home, 
and found it 25 Minutes past Ten at Night when I 
entered my own House.” 


Here endeth the quotation from Judge Sewall, 
rich with the fragrance of a jollity and good fellow- 
ship that would not be restrained. 


The Puritan possessed another advantage con 
ducive to a jolly life which might arouse the envy 
of some of his twentieth century brethren. Not only 
the prohibition amendment (but also the suffrage 
amendment) was still undreamed of, and the pre- 
eminence of the brutal sex was unchallenged. In 
that happy, golden, masculine age, man possessed all 
the rights, but generously allowed to his wife a 
liberal share in the duties. Perhaps this explains 
why there were only six divorces in the whole history 
of Plymouth down to 1691, a period of seventy years, 
and also why the bereft husband so commonly and 
so promptly found a successor for his deceased wife. 
Illustrative incidents are full of inspiration for a 
degenerate posterity. Let us consider the cases of 
two very eminent widowers, and the manner in which 
they did right piously and rather speedily emerge 
from the dreary solitude of their widowhood and 
enter once more upon the glad companionship of 
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second marriage. First, a love letter, written by the 
recently bereft Dr. Wigglesworth to the widow 
Avery, in which he commends his cause to the Lord 
and to her: 

“Mrs. Avery and my very kind friend. 

I heartily salute you in the Lord with many thanks 
for your kind entertainment when I was with you 
March 2d. I have made bold once more to visit you 
by a few lines in the enclosed paper.” 

The “enclosed paper” is a veritable brief of argu 
ments to convince said Mrs. Avery that the Lord 
God, Wigglesworth, and good business sense, all 
unite in urging her to become Mrs. Wigglesworth. 
He sees God's hand in the whole affair, because it 
was a case of love at first sight, or, as he puts it, 

“At first that I got a little acquaintance with you 
by a short and transient visit having been altogether 
a stranger to you before, and that so little acquaint 
ance should leave such impressions behind it, as 
neither Length of Time, distance of Place, nor any 
other objects would wear off, but that my thoughts 
and heart have been toward you ever since 

But far be it from Dr. Wigglesworth to let the 
spirit of passionate romance usurp the leadership of 
piety and business prudence in this affair of the 
heart. He clears up that point in argument No. 3 

“Sly . . I have not been led hereunto by 
fancy (as too many are in like cases) but by sound 
Reason and Judgment, Principally Loving and de 
siring you for those gifts and graces God hath be 
stowed upon you, and Propounding the Glory of 
God, the adorning and furtherance of the Gospel. 
The spiritual as well as outward good of myself and 
family, together with the good of yourself and chil 
dren (are the) Ends inducing me hereunto 

Arguments 6 and 10, relating to business cares 
and personal health, are expressed thus: 

“6ly. Consider, if you should continue where you 
are whether the looking after and managing of your 
outward business and affairs may not be too hard for 
you, and hazzard your health again? 10ly. 
As my late wife was a means under God of my re 
covering a better state of health; so who knows but 
God may make you instrumental to preserve 
prolong my health and life to do him service. 
And for the other objection from the number of my 
children and difficulty of guiding such a family. Ist 
the Number may be lessened if there be need of it 
by assassination, perhaps, though Dr. Wigglesworth 
does not specify the method by which he will lessen 
the number of his children if requested. 

But this widower Wigglesworth and widow Avery 
affair is incomparably less exciting and tempestuous 
than the almost breach of promise case that the Rev. 
Dr. Cotton Mather narrowly avoided. The 
good, guileless man records it in his diary; calls 
“a very astonishing Trial;’’ and yet, to the worldly 
minded reader, he shows unmistakable signs of en 
joying it hugely, though frequently interrupted by 
his two-hundred horse-power conscience. 

“There is a young Gentlewoman of incomparable 
accomplishments,” he writes. 


and 


dear, 


“No gentlewoman in 


the English 
tion. She 
a Comely 


America has had polite educa 
rare Witt and Sense; and of 
Aspect; and extremely winning in her con 
Here the reverend Puritan realizes he 
has been gushing a bit, so he adds quickly, “and she 
has a mother of an extraordinary character for her 
piety.” Unhappily he cannot make any 
ment about the girl herself. “She 
than twenty years old,” he 
then adds reluctantly, 
aicry 


more 
is one of 


versation.” 


such state 
is not much more 
says (he was forty ) ; 
“IT know she has been a very 
person. Her reputation has been under some 
disadvantage.” 

Evidently this charming young creature 
centuries ago had the 
was aggressively 


of two 
soul of an ultra-modern; she 
feminist; and she had firmly re 
solved to win, or at least to capture, this eminent 
widower. She began with commendable promptness 
in February, the first Mrs. Mather having died in 
the preceding December. She began with vigor also, 
as the following lines from the diary attest: 

“This young gentlewoman first addresses me with 
diverse letters, then makes me a visit at my house; 
wherein she gives me to understand that she has long 
had a more than ordinary value for my ministry; and 
that since my present condition has given her more 
liberty to think of me, she must confess herself 
charmed with my person, to such a degree, that she 
could not but break in upon me, with her most im 
portunate requests, that I would make 

With the speed of a cinema scenario this violent 
wooing develops other very modern symptoms. 
Love's camouflage together with a smoke-screen of 
piety accompanies the amatory barrage. The young 
lady protests that the highest consideration she had 
in this whole affair, (quoting the diary again), 
her eternal salvation, for if she were mine, she 
not but hope the effect of it would be, that she would 
also be Christ's, I endeavored faithfully,” continues 
the fascinated and somewhat alarmed divine, “to sett 
before her, all the discouraging circumstances at 
that I could think of. She told me that 
she had weighed all those discouragements, but was 
fortified and resolved with a strong faith in the 
mighty God for to encounter them all I was 
in a great strait how to treat so polite a gentle 
woman, thus applying herself unto me. I plainly 
told her that I feared whether her proposal would 
not meet with insurmountable oppositions from those 
who had a great interest in disposing of me 
In the mean time, if I could not make her my own, 
I should be glad of being any way instrumental to 
make her the Lord's. I turned my discourse, and 
my design into that channel; and with as exquisite 
artifice as I could use, 


her mine.” 


“was 
could 


tending me, 


I made my essayes to engage 
her young soul into piety.” 

From the next entry in the diary on this subject, 
it would appear that the girl's project was advancing 
more successfully than the minister's. He 
his disturbed condition of mind: “I am in the greatest 
straits imaginable what course to steer. Nature 
itself causes in me a mighty tenderness for a person 
so very amiable.” And a week later he 


laments 


writes: “Av 
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for my special soul-harassing point; | did some days 
ago . . vehemently beg, as for my life, that it 
might be desisted from, and that I might not be 
killed by hearing any more of it. Yett such was 
my flexible tenderness, as to be conquered by the 
importunities of several, to allow some further in 
terviews.” 

An entry dated about three weeks later indicates 
that the community had taken notice and begun to 
talk about this astonishing romance: “Satan has 
raised an horrid storm of reproach upon me, both 
for my earliness in courting a gentlewoman, and es- 
pecially for my courting of a person whom they gen- 
erally apprehend so disagreeable to my character. 
And there is hazard lest my usefulness be horribly 
ruined, by the clamour of the rash people on this 
oceasion. . . My = spirit is excessively broken. 
There is danger of my dying suddenly, with smoth 
ered griefs and fears.” 

At last,—-and it was only a bit more than a month 
after the first attack,—Cotton Mather reached his 
decision. It supports the view that the course of 
true love never did run less smooth than in Puritan 
New England. It sustains the opinion that the man 
who called love the greatest thing in the world, was 
unfamiliar with the New England conscience before 
it grew rusty from disuse. The fear of God and of 
public opinion seem to have played about equal parts 
in compelling this decision, which its author states 
as follows: ; 

“And now, being after all due deliberation fully 
satisfied, that my countenancing the proposals of 
coming one day to a marriage with the gentlewoman 
so often mentioned in these papers, will not be con 
sistent with my public serviceableness; but that the 
prejudices in the minds of the people of God against 
it are insuperable, and little short of universal; I 
sett myself to make unto the Lord Jesus Christ, a 
sacrifice of a person, who, for many charming ac 
complishments, has not many equals in the English 
America I struck my knife into the heart of 
my sacrifice by a letter to her mother.” 

The sacrificial knife could not have acquired any 
rust, however, before the Reverend Cotton Mather 
was at it again. But not for another sacrifice; this 
time it was a safe hit, that took him to second. It 
seemed to him a sort of reward for virtue and a 
providential leading. “God shows me a_ gentle 
woman,” he writes, “within two houses of my own; 
a gentlewoman of piety and probity, and a most 
unspotted reputation; a gentlewoman of good witt 
and sense, and discretion at ordering a household; : 
gentlewoman of incomparable sweetness in her tem 
per and humour; a gentlewoman honourably de 
seended and related; and a very comely person.” 
Aged thirty, and a widow of four years waiting, she 
conformed perfectly to the plans and specifications. 
Moreover, this match was sanctioned by public 
opinion: “the universal satisfaction which it has given 
to the people of God through town and country, pro 
claims itself, to a degree which perfectly amazes 
me.”" Thus at last, after a delay of only eight 


months, this eminent divine was once again safe from 
malicious gossip and ferocious feminine attack. 


Before leaving Cotton Mather, however, we must 
glance at a still more surprising aspect of his Puri- 
tanic nature. There is some evidence that seems to 
brand him as a teller of monstrously improbable 
yarns. In particular, his stories of the cold weather 
he experienced would arouse the envy of the most 
daring Ananian humorist; yet he relates them with 
austere gravity and a wealth of pious phrases. Thus, 
in 1697, he writes: “I attempted this day the exer- 
cises of a secret fast before the Lord. But so ex- 
tremely cold was the weather, that in a warm room, 
on a great fire, the juices forced out at the end of 
short billets of wood, by the heat of the flame on 
which they were laid, yet froze into ice at their com- 
ing out."” Now what must we think of a man who 
will put that sort of thing in his diary, to be read 
by his soberly trustful descendants? Why, this is 
putting a fringe of frost on the flames themselves. 
There is only one reasonable explanation for it. 
Mather was a jolly chap, after all; and this was a 
sample of his slap-dash humor. A kind of religious 
joke it was, for he continues with the utmost gravity : 
“This extremity of cold caused nie to desist from the 
purpose which I was upon; because I saw it im- 
possible to serve the Lord, without much distraction 

Evidently the Puritan conscience made 
room for a chuckle now and then amid the prayers 
and signs. 

Obviously the grown-up Puritans enjoyed a few 
genial frivolities; but we have been led to believe that 
their children were nurtured on gloom and harsh 
restraint. Perhaps there were compensations that 
we overlook. Some things they had to endure which 
our children escape; but, on the other hand, they 
were happily free from some of the horrors of mod- 
ern childhood. Illustrations of each of these may 
help the reader to decide whether it were jollier to 
be a child in the seventeenth century or in the twen- 
tieth. Firstly, a few words, quoted, to show the 
mental attitude of the grown-up toward childhood 
in Puritan times: “When very young,” says Nathaniel 
Mather, “I went astray from God, and my mind was 
altogether taken with vanities and follies; such as 
the remembrance of them doth greatly abase my soul 
within me. Of the manifold sins which then I was 
guilty of, none so sticks upon me as that, being very 
young, I was whittling on the Sabbath day; and for 
fear of being seen, I did it behind the door. <A great 
reproach of God! <A specimen of that Atheism that 
I brought into the world with me . . ” Is it 
not fair to assume that a man with such a past would 
safeguard his offspring from like grievous sins 
against the Sabbath? 

But what kind of time were these precious little 
immortal souls allowed to have on weekdays? One 
can guess from some remarks on the subject by the 
father of Sammy Mather, aged ten. He writes: “I 
must think of some exquisite and obliging ways to 
abate Sammy's inordinate love of play, His play 
wounds his faculties. I must engage in some nobler 
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entertainments.’ And again: “What shall be done 
for the raising of Sammy’s mind above the debasing 
meannesses of play?’ Here is what was done: “En 
tertain Sammy betimes with the first rudiments of 
geography and astronomy, as well as history, and 
so raise his mind above the sillier diversions of child 
hood.” Later: “Heap a great library on my little 
Samuel.” Apparently this quite overwhelmed the 
sinful ten-year old, for the next entry records that, 
“Sammy is united with a society of sober and pious 
lads who meet for exercises of religion. I will allow 
them the use of my library for the place of their 
meeting, and give them directions and entertain 
ments.” 


The twentieth century boy, placed in such a situa 
tion, would doubtless remark that he was having a 
thin time; yet he has his own peculiar troubles, es- 
pecially in his very earliest years. A_ well-known 
writer has shown this in describing a visit to a friend 
who was bringing up his offspring strictly according 
to the latest and most scientific methods: 

“Whin we got downstairs, Hogan give me a lek 
choor on the bringin’ up uv childher . . ‘In the 
old days,’ says he, ‘childher was brought up catch 
as-catch-can, he says. ‘But it’s different now. 
They’re as carefully watched as a geeraynyum in a 
consarvitory, he says. ‘I have a book here on the 
subjick,’ he says. ‘Here it is. Th’ first thing that 
shud be done fur a child is to deprive it iv its parents. 
The less th’ infant sees of poppa and momma th’ 
better f'r him. If they ar-re so base as to want to 
look at th’ little darlin’ they shud first be examined 
be a competent physician to see that there is naw 
thin wrong with them that they cud give th’ baby. 
They wil thin take a bath iv sulphuric acid, an’ 
havin’ carefully attired thimselves in a_ sturilized 
rubber suit, they will approach within eight feet iv th’ 
objeck iv their ignoble affection, an’ lave at wanst. 
In no case must they kiss, hug, or fondle their pro 
jiny. Manny diseases, such as lumbago, pain in th’ 
chest, premachoor baldness, senile decrepitude, which 
are privalent among adults, can be communicated to 
a child fr’'m th’ parent. Besides, its bad f’r th’ 
moral nachoor iv th’ infant. Affection f’r its par- 
ents is wan iv th’ most dangerous symptoms iv rick- 
ets. Th’ parents may not be worthy iv th’ love iv 
a thurly sturilized child. An’ infant's first jooty is 
to th’ docthor, to whom it owes its bein’ and stayin’. 
Childher ar-re imitative, an’ if they see much iv their 
parents they may grow up to look like thim. That 
wud be a great misfortune. If parents see their 
childher before they enter harvard they ar-re for 
bidden to teach thim foolish wurruds like ‘poppa’ 
and ‘momma.’ At two a properly brought up child 
shud be able to artickylate distinctly th’ wurrud 
“Docthur Bolt on th’ Care and Feedin’ iv Infants,” 
which is better thin sayin’ ‘momma,’ an’ more exact.” 


From these suggestive glimpses of the two sorts of 
childhood, the severely Puritan and the strictly mod 
ern, which shall we prefer? The answer is by no 
means obyious. Our forefathers sterilized their 
children’s souls that they might escape hell-fire; we 


sterilize our children’s bodies that they may escape 
lesser ills that seem more limitant. Certainly it is 
lucky for the modern child that it has to endure only 
one of these sterilizations. 

Some few of these Puritan youngsters grew up and 
went to college. And here again we encounter one 
of those time-honored myths about our ancestors 
which make them seem to us not quite human. We 
commonly think of the American college man of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as so incurably 
addicted to studious piety that he found little time 
for play and none for dissipation. It is hard to 
reconcile with this view such an incident as the 
following, recorded by one Ezra Clap, in 1738: 
“Last night some of the freshmen got six quarts of 
Rhum and about two payls fool of Sydar and about 
eight pounds of suger and mad it in to Samson, and 
evited every scholer in college into Churtis is room, 
and we mad such prodigius Rought that we raised 
the Tutor, and he ordered us all to our rooms and 
some went and some taried and they gathered a gain 
and went up to old father Monsher dore and drumed 
against the dore and yeled and screamed so that a 
bodey would have thought that they were killing 
dodgs there ” This occurred at Yale; but 
Harvard too, had its searchers after the realities not 
found in book or sermon. Witness the following 
incident of a few years earlier: “Mr. Graves, not hav 
ing his name for nought, lest the love of the under 
graduates by his too much austerity, whereupon they 
used to strike a nail above the hall door-catch while 
we were reciting to him, and so nail him in the hall.” 
Another escapade had to do with the timeless custom 
of hazing freshmen: “March, 1682. The Corpora 
tion met in the College Library between 9 and 10 of 
the clock, being Monday: About 3 of the clock the 
undergraduates were called in the Hall to be exam 
ined about the abusing of freshmen. About 5 of the 
clock . . they were called in again to hear the 
Corporation’s conclusion. That Webb should have 
what gifts were bestowed on him by the College 
taken away, and that he should be expelled the Col 
lege . . Moreover Danforth, Myles, (and) Wat- 
son were publickly admonished for speaking irrev 
erently about the Corporation.” 

The last bit of evidence to be adduced here in 
trying to show that our forefathers, during their 
college days, were touched with infirmities like unto 
those- of their latest descendants, is a series of ex- 
tracts from a diary. Nathaniel Ames seems to have 
entered Harvard in 1758 and completed his course 
in 1761. His jottings throughout these four years 
include such items as the following: 

“March 13, 1758, Came to College, began Logick. 

18, fit with the Sophomores about Customs. 

20, Had another Fight with the Sophomores. 

Nov. 23, went to Boston, the Revenge acted at 
Bowmans. 

June 13, 1760, acted Tanered and Sigismunda for 
which we are like to be prosecuted. 

Sept. 9, President sick, wherefore much Deviltry 
carried on in college. 
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Oct. 1, 1 scholar degraded this morning, 2 ad- 
monished, 1 punished. 

10, Kneeland’s and Thayer's windows broke last 
night. 

Dec. 22, Gardner and Barnard admonished steal 
ing wood. 

Feb. 26, 1761, lost 2 pistareens at cards last even- 
ing. 

March 26, first game of bat and ball. 

April 15, Dependants on the Favors of the Presi- 
dent and Tutors sign an agreement to inform of any 
scholar that is guilty of profanity. 

May 19, Joseph Cabot rusticated. As soon as the 
President said he was rusticated, he took his hat and 
went out of the chapel without staying to hear the 
President’s speech out. After prayers he bulrags 
the Tutors at a high rate and leaves College. His 
mother faints at the news. 


20, Chapel robbed of the Cushing and Bible Cloths. 

July 15, Commencement. 

16, a dance in Town House, Cambridge.” 

Here the case for the jolly Puritans must rest: 
the evidence is in. The witnesses were few but 
fairly representative; their testimony essentially 
true, if not always typical. We have seen the 
austere founder as a bibulous and convivial soul, a 
domestic despot hastening eagerly back from the 
exile of widowhood to the renewal of his kingship, 
a salvation-seeking religionist with just a trace of 
laughter in his heart; and his offspring we have 
watched emerging from a premature addiction to 
piety and learning, into a rather familiar, modern- 
ish sort of college career. Not a bad sort of neigh- 
bor, this. A good citizen according to his lights and 
environment. But not a fleshless demi-god or a 
haloed ascetic. 


Germans Views of War Responsibility and 
Peace Terms 


BY PROFESSOR R. W. KELSEY, HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


The answers to two questions of the questionnaire 
to German professors of history (see The Historical 
Outlook, May, 1921) have been reserved for separate 
treatment. 

1. Responsisitiry For Tue War 

Question: Where do history professors place the 
responsibility for the outbreak of the great war? 

In printing the replies to this question it is again 
the policy of the present writer to refrain from ad- 
verse comment. A few non-controversial observa- 
tions, however, may be allowable. 

In the first place it is to be noted that there is a 
considerable diversity in the several replies. Answers 
e and d are divergent both in letter and spirit. 

It should be noted also that the question (purpose 
ly) made no distinction between immediate and remote 
causes in fixing responsibility. Writers c and hk 
made the distinction in their replies. It seems to 
the present compiler well-nigh impossible to appor- 
tion responsibility on the basis of remote causes— 
long-spun policies, selfish, competitive, nationalistic, 
imperialistic, and more or less jingoistic on all sides. 
Actual war-like intention is better judged by the 
action of governments when an immediate occasion 
for war arises. 

The most recent scholarly study of war responsi 
bility by an American scholar is by Professor S. B. 
Fay in The American Historical Review of July and 
October, 1920, and January, 1921. Professor Fay’s 
findings on German and Austrian responsibility are 
not far different from those expressed in ¢ and h 
below. He also assigns a share of responsibility to 
the Russian military clique that “flatly disobeyed and 
deceived” the Tsar by hastening mobilization. It 
should be said, moreover, that, as between Austria 
and Germany, it would now seem that the greater 


burden of guilt belongs to Austria, and more particu- 
larly to Count Berchtold, Foreign Minister of the 
Dual Monarchy. It was generally supposed in 
America during the war that Austria was a mere 
tool of Germany in precipitating the war. In the 
light of the new documentary evidence from German 
and Austrian archives it appears that nearly the 
reverse was the case. 

Names are omitted from the following answers as 
agreed upon when the questionnaire was sent out, 
except in the case of Professor Jacob, who specified 
that his name might be used. The replies are from 
well-known historians in some of the leading German 
Universities. 

a. The French idea of revenge and the Russian 
craving for expansion. 

b. The French idea of revenge, the envy of Eng- 
land and her friends, the panslavism of Russia, and 
the incapacity of the German diplomacy and leader- 
ship. The German people did not dream of world 
dominion. 

c. The question is to be answered in this way, that 
neither an individual man nor an individual state 
is responsible. Responsible is the nationalistic and 
jingo spirit which prevailed in all States. On the 
part of Germany and Austria there was no intention 
to start the great war, but the serious bungling of 
the German Emperor and of the German and Aus- 
trian statesmen brought about the war—against their 
intentions—which the Russian and French national- 
ists desired. The war is the result of the national- 
istic-jingo current of the last decades, caused more 
by heedlessness and panic than by conscious inten- 
tion. 


d. The Russian government alone. 
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e. This question seems to me to be put in quite 
an unhistorical manner. When children quarrel, one 
may possibly ask who started it. But the great 
clashes of nations, according to my conception of 
history, do not originate by the fault of an indi- 
vidual, but are the inevitable accompaniments of the 
life process of mankind. Each nation is growing 
by dint of its innate vital power, America as well as 
England, Germany, Russia, etc. From this the great 
wars originate without there being any question of 
individual fault. As long as America does not con- 
cede to the German nation the same right to live and 
to grow as to other nations, I consider all attempts 
at coming to an understanding futile. That the 
right of living is contested to the Germans is proved 
by the Treaty of Versailles. 

f. 1 consider it practically useless to reply to this 
question because America does not act toward us on 
the basis of historical justice, but according to her 
business interests. 

g. France and Russia are responsible for the out 
break of the war. As for England it may perhaps 
be said that she drifted into war, which Lloyd George 
lately said of all European powers. It remains, 
however, possible that England consciously brought 
about the war; this question cannot yet be answered 
finally. Germany quite surely did not desire the 
war, least of all the Emperor. In particular there 
existed not a vestige of an intention to make con- 
quests. German policy, however, was very bungling. 

h. In the case of this question it is necessary to 
determine what is meant by: “Who is responsible for 
the outbreak of the great war?” If it refers to those 
who for years strove to bring about a war in order 
to satisfy their intentions of revenge and conquest 
and who then consciously made use of the Austro- 
Serbian conflict in order to start the great war, the 
answer is: The Russian war party and the French 
politicians of revenge. In Germany nobody desired 
or wished war. Only Independent Socialists and 
Communists still dare to assert the contrary. All 
documents published prove the opposite and _ this 
conviction is also gaining more and more ground in 
those circles which at the time of the revolution 
allowed themselves to be deceived by Socialist catch- 
words and calumniations. 

If it is asked, however, who is responsible that 
after Sarajevo the great war came about, it should 
be said: 

1. The Austrians desired in the interest of their 
state to deprive Servia of the power of injuring them 
in the future, and had the right to do so. But they 
must be blamed for failing to recognize that this 
could only be done in agreement with the great 
powers, especially with Russia, if they desired to 
avoid war. 

2. Germany, & e. Bethmann-Hollweg, completely 
failed to recognize the seriousness of the situation, 
especially the danger that England must make use 
of that opportunity to settle with her economic rival, 
Germany. He allowed himself to be taken by sur- 
prise and pledged by Austria, and was brought by 


the men of the Entente who hankered for war into 
a situation which forced him into a war for defense. 

3. England deserves blame for having done nothing 
to avert the danger of the war which she foresaw, 
and she finally thought she would best reach her aim 
of weakening Germany by taking part in the war. 

4. Those hankering for war (Kriegshetzer) in 
Paris and St. Petersburg did all they could to make 
war inevitable. Only from London could peace have 
been maintained. That Germany was blamed for 
the war by the world is due only to the incapacity 
of Bethmann-Hollweg. He ought to have waited for 
the actual crossing of the frontiers by Russia and 
France, which took place on August | and 2, and 
declared: “We have been attacked, war upon us has 
begun in the East and West.”” He ought not to have 
spoken of a wrong committed against Belgium by 
entering it with our armies, because she had broken 
her neutrality in spirit long ago. 

Proressor Jacon, University of Tubingen 

(Nore: While the above replies came from uni- 
versity professors, the three following were made by 
teachers in the higher schools.) 

i. Capitalistic and imperialistic development in 
general. The policy of the Entente, especially of 
England, which allowed Russia to have her way. 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s misjudgment of British policy 
and his impudent attitude in the Servian question 
which, according to his opinion, could not lead to a 
great war. 

j. The French idea of revenge. England’s fear 
of German commercial competition and of the Ger- 
man navy. Panslavism. The clash of Russian and 
German interests in the Balkans—in short, the great- 
ness of Germany in the field of culture and commerce. 

k. One of the main instigators of the war was M. 
Poincare who was sent by Deleasse to Russia shortly 
before the war. The Belgian documents also prove 
this. On the other hand we have drifted into war, 
partly through the bungling of our own statesmen, 
viz.—declarations of war against Russia and France. 
This responsibility has been admitted by Tirpitz. 

[It may be stated here that the frank admission 
of responsibility, in c, h, 1, 2 and 4, and k above, is 
valuable. To call it “bungling” or “ineptitude” 
(Ungeschick), as in ¢ and k, is, however, to use a 
rather mild term. } 

l. In addition to the above replies it seems worth 
while to mention here a recent treatise on respon- 
sibilities (Verantwortlichkeiten) by Professor Rich 
ard Fester, of the University of Halle. Instalments 
of this study appeared in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
(Berlin), in May, June, August, and October, 1920, 
and in February, 1921. It is reported that the con- 
cluding article will appear in the issue of May, 1921. 
This treatise is referred to by one German professor 
as the most scholarly study that has yet appeared 
in Germany on the subject. Not even a complete 
summary of it can be included in this article. Two 
or three interesting points may, however, be mem 
tioned. 


In general it may be said that the writing is 
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nationalistic in tone—defensive, for the most part, 
of Germany's role in modern international affairs. 
His citations of facts and authorities are not so fre 
quent nor so specific as one finds in the most schol 
arly American studies. His argument is largely a 
philosophical interpretation of the great causal move 
ments of modern history that made a clash of the 
nations inevitable. 

Responsibilities are subordinated to 
Professor Fester. Causes are universal. Responsi 
bilities are limited by nationality. The question of 
responsibility can be raised only within a national 
community closely united by law. Louis XIV, e. g. 
is responsible only to the French for overstraining 
absolute monarchy. Before a court of the world 
none of the great men of history could hold his own. 
National glory has always been won at the expense 
of other peoples. [If I understand Professor Fester 
rightly he holds that there is no such thing as moral 
responsibility before the bar of world opinion. | 


causes by 


, 


The reason that Germany has seemed aggressive 
in modern times is because for the first time since the 
decay of the old empire the Germans have been in 
a position to repel the external pressure of their 
enemies. ‘This defensive counter-pressure was mis 
taken by the outside world for aggressive imperial 
ism. Moreover, the immense increase in the popula 
tion of the earth since the Napoleonic wars has made 
conditions more explosive. In view of the fact that 
the foundation of the German Empire in 1871 oc 
curred during this phase in the development of the 
human race, makes the opposition to Germany in the 
greater part of the world more intelligible. 

Self-confidence, combined with narrowness, must 
always lead to an overestimation of self and an 
underestimation of the surrounding world. ‘This 
was widespread in all circles in the Germany of 
William II, except with the military leaders. 

It is, however, incomprehensible how the chief of 
the general staff, von Moltke, could go in his nobility 
of mind so far as to forbid the German military 
attache at St. Petersburg to make use of underhanded 
means to get information on Russian military affairs, 
Russia being the fuse of the universal explosive con 
ditions. Thus our own observer was denied the 
means of ascertaining that already in May, 1914, the 
first Asiatic transports of troops were rolling west- 
ward. 

Among the faults committed by German statesmen, 
under the influence of the Emperor, those of 1890 
and 1902 are the greatest. In 1890 the German 
government gave notice to Russia that she would not 
renew the so-called re-insurance treaty (Ruckver 
sicherungsvertrag), with her. As a result Russia 
sought and found support in her alliance with France. 
In 1902 the German government did not accept the 
alliance with Great Britain offered her by Chamber 
lain. The result of this was that England sought 
and found an alliance with France and Russia. 

Coming closer to 1914 Russia and Servia become, 
in Professor Fester’s story, the arch-conspirators, 
“Between the meeting of Napoleon ITT and Cavour 


in Plombieres and the war-like New Year's address 
of the French Emperor less than six months elapsed. 
The war conspiracy (Kriegsverschworung) of the 
Piedmont of the Southern Slavs (Servia) with Russia 
lasted about five years. The promise of Russian 
support dates from the day of the annexation of 
Bosnia.” (Deutsche Rundschau, Feb., 1921, p. 212.) 

But Austria comes in for a share of the blame be- 
cause she was so foolish as to furnish Russia, through 
the ultimatum to Servia, with the pretext for war 
(Kriegsgrund) for which she had been waiting. 

Germany and Austria should have made conces- 
sions in various places to gain time for strengthen- 
ing their defensive position. _Among other things 
Germany should have sacrificed her part of Samoa 
to secure the benevolent neutrality of the United 
States. 

(Most of the above. is not enclosed in quotation 
marks because it has been translated and condensed 
freely. It is believed, however, to be an accurate 
representation. ) 

It may be said of Professor Fester’s article that 
perhaps the strongest point scored in it against Eng- 
land and France is that they have not yet opened 
their pre-war archives. This point must have its 
appeal to historians. The German and Austrian 
archives have been turned inside out. We probably 
have nearly everything from Russia that is not scat- 
tered or lost. To be sure England and France pub- 
lished their pre-war correspondence more freely than 
did the central powers. If they have nothing further 
to conceal, however, it would surely be an evidence 
of good faith if they would now open the doors of 
their secret archives freely to historians. 

Il. Peace Terms 

Question: What do professors of Modern History 
think and teach about the Treaty of Versailles? 

a. It is most grossly contrary to the 14 points of 
Wilson and hardly ever in history has such a peace 
of violence been forced upon a civilized nation. 

b. The Treaty of Versailles is a stain upon the 
history of mankind and at the same time a folly of 
“conquerors,” 

c. I consider the Treaty of Versailles a fraud 
practiced upon the German people, who had_ laid 
down arms on the basis of the 14 points and made 
themselves defenseless, These 14 points have been 
violated by the Allies in many cases and have partly 
been turned into their contrary. The treaty is un- 
bearable for Germany. In many points it cannot 
be carried out. I teach that the German people 
must strive for a revision of this shameful treaty, and 
that this forms the most important task of German 
policy. 

d. It is no treaty at all, but an extortion built upon 
a conscious lie as to the responsibility for the war. 

e. From the German viewpoint the treaty is an 
attempt to make us the object of exploitation for the 
hostile great powers; from the viewpoint of the his- 
tory of the world it is, however, an attempt to make 
permanent, in the interest of the conquerors, a 
momentary distribution of power. They may suc- 
ceed in ruining the German nation by this so-called 
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peace, physically by depriving it of the milk cows, 
etc., also economically, and finally even psychically. 
But they will never succeed in making permanent the 
present distribution of power in the world. I base 
this confidence upon my consideration of the history 
of the world, although the demands of the Peace of 
Versailles surpass anything known in the past, and 
try to prevent not only the political but also the 
economic and even the simple human existence of the 
German people. 

f. The Treaty of Versailles is the most barbarous 
and senseless peace which has even been concluded— 
a sign of the horrible political and moral degrada- 
tion of the nations who are responsible for it. Its 
cancellation is a vital question not only for Germany, 
but for all Europe, and perhaps also for America. 

g. The Peace of Versailles is called with us, by 
democrats of all shades, a peace of violence, a breach 
of right, which ought to be revised. This emanates 
merely from their (the democrats’) bad conscience, 
because, if they did not make the Revolution, they 
favored it or at least did not prevent it, hoping 
thereby to serve their political aspirations and party 
interests. They are such political and_historica! 
ignoramuses (Ignoranten) as not to know that a 
nation which makes itself voluntarily defenseless is 
despised by its enemies and exposes itself to their 
revenge. The Peace of Versailles is the retribution 
for the democratic campaign during the war, and for 
the revolution in the moment when the enemy stood 
before the gates. ' 

Whether the Peace of Versailles was wise in the 
interest of the conquerors is another question. It 
can probably be answered in the negative already 
today. We deserved it as a retribution for the 9th 
of November (day of the revolution), but we shall 
never recognize the Peace of Versailles as far as 
the separation of German populations from us is 
concerned. Our first task is to win them back and 
to create a national government, which our democracy 
has shown itself unable to form. 

Our patriots take fresh courage since Briand and 
Lloyd George made it impossible for our weak rep- 
resentative to accede to the London demands. If our 
nation continues to recuperate its health as it has 
now commenced to do, the Treaty of Versailles will! 
never be carried out, and will be revised by the change 
of political conditions and German vigor, not by the 
League of Nations or similar fancies. 

—Proressor Jacos, University of Tubingen. 

(The following three answers are from teachers 
in the higher schools.) 

h. The Treaty of Versailles is not valid because 
it rests upon the false assumption that Germany 
alone is responsible for the war. Its revision is the 
first aim of German policy. 

i. A shameful document, drawn up by criminals 
who, under the patronage of the gross ignorance and 
the political unwisdom of Wilson, sought to condemn 
one of the leading civilized nations to slavery. 

j. Even Simons has lately emphasized that the 
murderous Peace of Versailles rests upon a plea of 


“guilty” extorted from us. It is lamentable that 

some of our Socialists are insisting, from party 

egoism, upon our responsibility for the war. 
CONCLUSION 

The replies quoted above state the views of only 
a few out of very many German teachers of history. 
Many were not addressed with the questionnaire and 
some refrained from replying to it. Some of the 
latter were so incensed over the present situation of 
Germany that they did not care to collaborate with 
her late enemies. Some were afraid that their view 
would be distorted. 

The writer, while not entering into argument with 
the views expressed, must confess te a severe attack 
of depression at first sight of them. Where is the 
hope of reconciliation among the peoples, if the in 
tellectual leaders in various countries are so far apart 
in their conclusions, and in spirit? 

Out of the depths I cried to an American historian, 
older and wiser than I, and master of us all. I ven- 
ture to close this contribution with a quotation from 
his reply, the more valuable because not written with 
any thought of publication 
“To me the material is not discouraging, or not 
more than a little so. I should have expected a little 
more appreciation of the extent to which a militar 
istic state of mind existed in the German population. 
I have not however expected the German intellectuals 
to admit that the German nation was to blame for the 
war. I should expect that they would lay the blame 
on the other nations or on poor Bethmann-Hollweg. 
I think these expressions which you have elicited ar: 
more modern and candid, than you would have got 
in 1873 from French professors of that time respect 
ing the then recent war. Indeed, I am old enough 
to remember the feelings of Southern men shortly 
after our Civil War. Nearly all of them were what 
it was customary in the North to call “unrepentant 
Rebels.”” We in the North thought, in the late 60's, 
that they ought to acknowledge that they had been 
wrong, and were surprised and vexed that they did 
not; but as I look at it now, it is not according to 
human nature that they should do so, either then or 
to this day. The most intelligent of them, twenty- 
seven years after the war, took the view of the 
matter which Professor Woodrow Wilson exhibited 
in his Division and Reunion. Of course, the analogy 
does not go on all fours, but I think it is cogent 

“Our way out of the present unhappy state of 
national feeling is not by hoping to convert the Ger- 
mans to our view respecting responsibility for the war 
(though their government can properly be held re 
sponsible to pay up), but by hoping and working for 
the increase of those sentiments of common interest 
and those institutions of internationalism that will 
make all Europeans feel, forty years from now, as 
all Americans feel now respecting our Civil War, 
that, whoever was responsible for the conflict, or, 
more properly, however the responsibility may be 
divided, the best ideal has been that of a larger union 
of states, and of the co-operation of all in peaceful 
ways toward the best ends of civilization.”’ 
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The General Course in United States History 
and the Liberal Arts College 


BY PROFESSOR RALPH H. 


It is not too much to say that for the last half 
century the liberal arts college has been the most 
criticized of any of the parts of our educational 
machinery. It cannot be doubted that this criticism 
is evidence of both weakness and strength. As 
Americans have grown away from their former simple 
civilization based on agriculture and commerce and 
have developed the complex industrialism of the pres- 
ent, they have made new demands upon their edu- 
cational institutions. Hosts of specialists have been 
required and thé universities have been called upon 
to provide them. The result is to be seen in the 
technical and professional schools which bulk so large 
in the educational centres of the present. In the 
centre of such groups of modern vocational schools, 
however, stands the old liberal arts college with its 
ideals fundamentally unchanged by the great devel- 
opments of the nineteenth century. Its raison d’etre 
was and is to train men in mind and character for life 
in the commonwealth. Its education is not practical 
in the immediate sense. Its courses are not intended 
to show a man a better way to make a dollar. It is 
out of touch with the narrow materialism and ex- 
treme utilitarianism, that is so characteristic of the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, and that is 
reminiscent of the farmer who would not cultivate his 
corn unless he was sure to find a coin at the end of 
each row. The task of the liberal arts college of 
today is to train up a group among American citizens 
that will be able to envisage the problems of their 
lives and times with broader minds and sympathies 
and a clearer realization of the significance of events. 
It is in this group, not so much educated to do some- 
thing as trained to be something, that the hope of 
the future in America lies. 

I take it to be self-evident that such a group is to 
be trained in the class-room if at all in the college. 
And the courses which must bear the bulk of the re- 
sponsibility are those which stand at the centre of the 
college course of study. <A century ago the curricu- 
lum of the liberal arts college was built around the 
classics, so replete with life and so significant for the 
peoples who have built upon the foundations of the 
Greeks and Romans. Today the centre of the col- 
lege course is to be found in the social sciences and 
English literature. It is both inevitable and proper 
that an institution whose aim is to train its students 
for life among men should centre its curriculum in 
the analysis of the institutions of men, the story of 
human development and the literature by which men 
have expressed themselves through the ages. In for- 
mer days, no man could leave his alma mater without 
the stamp of the classics upon him; today, he carries 
with him the impress of sociology, economics, history 
and the best literature of our English-speaking fore- 
fathers. These latter disciples, therefore, have 
shouldered the responsibility which the humanists 
once bore. To say that a very great share of this 
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responsibility rests upon the basic general courses 
in these fields of study would be a truism. Upon 
success or failure here depends to a very large extent 
the success or failure of the liberal arts college in our 
generation. If the twentieth century college under- 
graduate is to be equipped in mind and character for 
life in the commonwealth, if he is to be fitted for that 
broad leadership which the complexities of modern 
life have made so necessary and so difficult, the basic 
courses in economics, history and English which are 
universally taken must assume a large share of the 
task. This is the point of view from which the gen- 
eral course in United States history must be envis- 
aged. 

What are the ways and means for realizing such 
an ideal? Since the beginning of United States his- 
tory in the colleges a large proportion of the courses 
have been based upon text-books. There seems to 
be still a perpetual flood of such manuals to meet the 
ever-present demand. Edition follows edition and 
revision adds another chapter for each passing ad- 
ministration. The long-continued use in our colleges 
of the text-book method is evidence that there is 
usefulness in it. There can be no gainsaying the 
fact that the text-book imparts information. The 
manual is a compendium of facts, with a certain 
amount of interpretation, nicely done up in neat para- 
graphs of uniform size, which can be administered 
to the student like so many carefully compressed 
bouillon cubes. In its very nature, a successful text- 
book is one that is easy to digest—the author does 
the student’s thinking for him. The mental training 
tends to become largely that of the memory. The 
fundamental weakness of the text-book method is 
that it over-stresses informational content and pays 
too little attention to method. Too frequently it fails 
to differentiate between giving the student a knowl- 
edge of history and an understanding of history. 
Efforts have been made to correct the obvious limita- 
tions of the text-book by the use of source material. 
The reaction has resulted in a number of different 
collections of documents for teaching purposes. The 
field to cover in the general course in United States 
history, is, however, so vast and the time so limited 
that source material has practically failed to do more 
than explain and illustrate the text. There is ob- 
viously no time for students to choose critically among 
sources or to put source material together syntheti- 
cally. This is the exacting and time-consuming labor 
of the graduate student. It has no place in the basic 
general course. 

If the aim of the college is to train its students in 
mind and character, it seems a logical conclusion that 
method should take equal rank with content in the 
college course. The course in United States history 
must teach the facts of our national story and it must 
aim to give an understanding of our development that 
will bring out the character of our people and our 
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institutions and that will tend to break down the 
provincialism of section and of class. This is the 
“Americanization” toward which we may well strive. 
But, besides this, the general course must compel its 
students to analyze writings dealing with the life and 
affairs of our people. The student must promptly 
be disillusioned regarding the infallibility of the 
text-book. He must be brought to do his reading 
critically and to ‘consider it as, at best, one man’s 
opinion. Moreover, he must receive constant train- 
ing in choosing the more important from the less 
important points; he must learn to discard for himself 
the details which are not worth remembering. One 
of the main functions of the reading in the general 
course is to train the student in analysis and in the 
development of the critical faculty. The function 
of the daily or weekly test and the class-room recita- 
tion is to give him training in synthesis—putting to- 
gether in clear and logical form the important facts 
and points of view that he has selected from his 
reading. ‘Throughout his later life, as a citizen of 
the republic, he will be compelled to analyze and 
synthesize the same kind of material dealing with 
the same kind of problems that he has met in his 
history course. Is it wise, in view of this, to put the 
facts of history predigested into his mind? 

But how is the problem of reading to be worked 
out? The acid test is the turning of theory into 
practice. The body of experience developed in the 
general course in United States history in Yale Col- 
lege may be of value in both its failures and in its 
successes. For many years past it has been the 
custom in this course (which meets three times a 
week and only in small recitation groups) to use a 
quite extensive list of books, most of which the 
students were requested to buy. This is a variation 
of the so-called library method. The recent increase 
in cost has made it desirable to put ten copies of each 
of these books on the reserve shelf in the library thus 
relieving the poorer students of the necessity of 
purchase. It has been the plan of the course to use 
a separate study for each important period in our 
national history. A few titles will give an idea of 
the way in which the problem has been worked out: 
Professor Andrews’ The Colonial Period; Mr. Lecky’s 
American Revolution; Professor Johnson's Union 
and Democracy; Professor Farrand’s Framing of the 
Constitution; Professor Ford’s Alexander Hamilton; 
Professor Turner’s Rise of the New West; Mr. 
Schurz’s Henry Clay, (vol. II.), Lord Charnwood’s 
Abraham Lincoln, et cetera. Entire books are used 
instead of selected chapters from many books, to 
enable the student to get fully the author's points of 
view. In these books from forty to fifty pages are 
assigned for a lesson, totaling between one hundred 
twenty and one hundred fifty pages per week. The 
student is tested on his understanding of the essen 
tials of the assignment by a ten-minute written paper 
at the beginning of each recitation. The meeting is 
then given up to discussion. When so many books 
written from so many different points of view are 
studied, the continuity of the course and its logical 
unfolding must be in the class-room recitations. It 


has been the experience of the past that the best 
results have been obtained not by lecturing but by a 
joint discussion led by the instructor in which he 
has made the students assist him in the creation of 
a lecture which they could take down in their note 
books. Upon these note-books the undergraduates 
must depend mainly in their preparation for the final 
examinations. 


In view of the exceptional opportunities now about 
to be opened, the construction of the course is to be 
materially modified in the coming year in the hope 
that the changes will enable it to meet more fully its 
obligations to the college and to the students. For 
the present readings will be substituted about thirty 
volumes of the Chronicles of America, the assign- 
ments to be by the week, one volume per week. Most 
of the Colonial volumes will be omitted for lack of 
time. The student wil be required to keep a note 
book and brief each book as he reads it. This will 
give him constant practice in analysis. Each week 
he will write a half-hour test on the book of the week. 
This will give him constant training and practice in 
synthesis. The two recitations following the test 
and the remainder of the time on the test day will 
be taken up with a development of the period covered 
by the book. The points of view of so many books 
coupled with that developed in the recitations will 
tend constantly to train the critical faculties and 
must forever dispel the idea of the infallibility of 
the text-book. It is believed that the mastery of 
such a course will give the under-graduate something 
of the mind training that the liberal arts college must 
provide. By the avoidance of the use of a manual 
on the one hand, and the lecture on the other, both 
of which do the thinking for the student, it is hoped 
that the development of intellectual mollycoddles will 
be reduced to the minimum. By putting into the 
hands of the under-graduate the story of the United 
States, as interpreted by many able men, it is believed 
that he will get a glimpse of the genius of our people 
that will be of use to him in his life among them. 


It cannot be denied that a course such as the one 
outlined has weaknesses. Perhaps its most difficult 
problem is to do what the text-book does best, namely, 
maintain a continuously unfolding story. This nar 
rative must be the foundation upon which are built the 
economic and social aspects of our national develop- 
ment. In such a course, therefore, where a large 
number of authors are read, the burden of maintain 
ing the continuity rests primarily upon the instructor. 
A syllabus is necessary, but will only partially solve 
the problem. Another difficulty is the cost to the 
student if he buys the books. This can be obviated 
by assessing him a fee for the use of the books which 
are then kept in the library. This annually recurring 
fee will enable the instructor to buy the books and 
the assembling of them in the library will materially 
cut down the number required. Furthermore, the 
student’s book bill will be reduced to a small item. 
Where more than fifteen books are used during the 
year the fee seems to be the only practicable method 
of financing the course, 
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If the liberal arts colleges stand today at the bar 
of public judgment, so do the courses they offer. 
The justification for the non-vocational college must 
be in the ideals underlying its instruction and the 
success with which they are carried out. The arts 
college must not give way to the materialism of our 


generation. Upon its steadfastness 


depends the 
future of our civilization. In such an age the in- 
structor’s great creative work must be in the lives of 
His main task, 


after all, is not the teaching of history, but of men. 


the students who pass before him. 


A Method of Procedure for a Problem Lesson in History 


BY REGINA ZIMMERMANN, OF CHICAGO PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


The development of self-activity on the part of 
the student is the keynote to many of our newer 
methods of teaching school subjects. History, with 
its endless litany of rarely-changing facts, its smug 
ready-made conclusions, and its tendency to over- 
emphasize the past and dodge the complexity of 
present-day situations, has fought shy of this soul- 
stirring process, and endeavored to dally with the 
lotus blossom eaters, while its more energetic rela- 
tives pushed valiantly ahead. 

According to one high-school teacher, the fune 
tional value of subjects is being measured today, and 
unless history comes up to the standard, it will sput 
ter out into oblivion like the fast-dying twins, Latin 
and Greek. This writer asserts that the fault is not 
in the subject, but in the method of presentation. 
The factual and interpretative methods are being 
used rather than the laboratory, and the mental 
stage of development of the student of history is 
overlooked. While data and conditions are variable 
in each historical situation, and only a record of 
facts is attainable, nevertheless, it is just as possible 
to deduce principles in the social sciences as in the 
natural sciences. This laboratory method resolves 
itself into a form of the project method so frequently 
advocated as “the thing’ by modern educators. 

A great many books and articles have been written 
on this scheme of procedure, and a great deal of 
haggling has gone on as to whether it shall be called 
the “problem” or the “project” method, or both, or 
neither. The dominant idea, according to Branom, 
is that the method should be one of constantly 
planned activity. McMurray also emphasizes the 
“doing” side, while both authors consider the or- 
ganization of knowledge around a central topic as 
an essential feature of this type of lesson. Thus the 
latter defines the project as a “strongly organized 
body of information, based, with a definite purpose, 
upon an inmportant center of practical knowledge. 
It is the intellectual formulation and mastery of a 
problematic situation, as a preparation for its prac 
tical execution.” Branom, emphasizing to a greater 
degree the method of organization, defines it as a 
“problem of considerable complexity arising out of 
a situation and involving the consideration, interpre 
tation, and evaluation of much material for the solu- 
tion.” Both of these authors consider the “problem” 
as a by-product of the “project.” The latter usually 
involves physical activity, while the former is a 
purely mental process. Examples of both kinds under 


the caption “projects” can be found in the “1919 
Report of Progress of the Duluth Public Schools.” 

Though the title for the method is the subject for 
dispute, its value is never questioned. ‘The prob- 
lems and methods of life become the problems and 
methods of the school.” Knowledge is reorganized 
around a practical life center and thus the non-es- 
sentials are eliminated. Self-activity and initiative 
are developed in the student, and interest and effort 
are aroused. Independent thinking is stimulated, 
the child learns to compare, evaluate, understand, and 
conclude. The rational memory is trained, the stu- 
dent learns to relate and group facts, to remember 
them because they are of importance to himself. 
Thus the problem is used in assignments, it becomes 
a method of review, it may be a challenge of a state- 
ment in a text, or a worthy topic for debate. 

Some very practical suggestions for the use of the 
method are found in the “Colorado War-Modified 
Course of Study,” a brief outline of which follows: 
I. A SvuGeestep Procepure 

1. Arrangement of the problem, 

2. Purpose of the problem made apparent to the 

pupil through preparatory discussion in as- 
signment of the work. 


3. Method of solution sought by the pupils 
4. Criticism and examination of the procedure 
5. Judgment of value of final results 

6. Appreciation, or satisfaction with results 


Il. Swecessive Sters 1x So_tvine THE PRoBLEM 
. Gain information on the problem 

2. Make selection of material that applies 

3. Organize the material that is selected 

t. After sufficient evidence is collected, draw con- 

clusions. 

The problem should be, if possible, a result of 
class discussion. The assignment should include a 
clear statement of the problem and definite direc- 
tions for the finding of material. During the lesson 
period following, there should be an opportunity for 
discussion by all the members of the class, in which 
additional information or explanation is supplied by 
the teacher. After sufficient material is gathered, a 
conclusion is stated; but it should be the purpose of 
the teacher to make it the pupils’ own. 

A plan similar in many points has been devised 
by R. M. Tryon of The University of Chicago. The 
method for the Junior High School includes. four 
points: (1) Stating and defining the problem. (2) 
Suggestions as to its solution and their evaluation. 
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(3) Collecting, tabulating, and organizing material 
(4) Drawing conclusions based on the material. 
The suggestions for solutions should come before any 
reading is done; they should be tabulated as given 
and later evaluated. In the third step, reading and 
investigation in the text and other sources of in- 
formation are in order. A slightly different scheme 
is suggested for the Senior High School, and in- 
cludes the following points. (1) Stating and defin- 
ing the problem. (2) Suggestions on the part of 
the pupils as to the best way of approach to a solu- 
tion of the problem and their evaluation. (3) Gather- 
ing the data by the method thus determined upon as 
a result of the discussion. (4) Organizing the data 
gathered and drawing conclusions from it. The 
originator of this method is under obligations to 
Professor S. C. Parker, and a lesson based on the 
plan for the Senior High School has been worked 
out by Mr. J. M. McConnell in “Parker’s Exercises 
for Methods of Teaching in High Schools.” 

By combining some of the steps for the solution 
from each scheme I have worked out a plan perhaps 
best suited for my particular problem lesson. I have 
also added a step of “appreciation” or “satisfaction” 
suggested in the “Colorado Course.” This is secured 
through verification of the conclusion reached. In 
the third step I have given an information outline 
which probably is needlessly lengthy, but elimina- 
tions can be made by the use of any good text. Refer 
ences for students and teacher are suggested at the 
end of the outline. The lesson was given as pre- 
pared in a grammar grade class of the Louisiana 
State Normal School. The results were all that 
could be desired, each step worked out according to 
the plan, and the children were keenly interested, 
answered intelligently, arrived at their own con- 
clusions, and secured keener motivation for the study 
of their next topic. An outline of the lesson follows: 
I. Sratine ano Derinine Tue Prosiem 

1. Statement of the problem 

A. “Were the French or English better suited 
in the final analysis to win supremacy in 
the New World?” 

2. Definition of some of the terms 

A. By “French” and “English” are meant the 
colonists of those countries in America. 

B. “Final analysis,” one of the countries may 
have had the advantage in the beginning; 
but which possessed the qualities that make 
for ultimate victory? 

C. “Supremacy in the New World,” leadership 
and control of territory in America, not 
Europe. 

II. Suggestions as to the Ways of Approach and 

Solution of the Problem, and Evaluation 
by the Class. 

1. Suggestions for attacking the problem 

A. Study the condition of the two groups of 
colonies previous to the Seven Years War 
see which was better prepared to fight. 

B. Study the method, motives, etc., of coloniza 
tion and the effect upon the type of colon 
ists. 


C. Study the characteristics of the two classes 
of colonists, and the effect upon their fight- 
ing ability. 

2. Evaluation 

A. Elimination of (c) because of its inclusion 
in (b). 

3. Points to be discussed as a result of the sug- 
gestions. 

A. Location 

B. Population 

C. Government 

D. Religion 

E. Motives for Colonization 

F. Manner of Settling 

G. Industries 

H. Relation with the Indians. 

III. Collecting and Organizing Material in the Form 
of an Informational Outline Worked Out Co-Oper- 
atively by the Class. 


OUTLINE 
I. Location 
1. French 
A. Located along the waterways of Canada, the 
Mississippi, and Gulf Coast. Territory 
twenty times as great as that of English. 
B. Location of Quebec—strategic from military 
standpoint, but because of ice floes in St. 
Lawrence difficult to get in touch with 
mother country. 
C. Effect—Large territory to protect, and dis- 
tance from base of supplies. 
2. English 
A. Compact territory along Atlantic Coast 
from Maine to Florida and back to Alle- 
ghenies. 
B. Effect—Comparative ease of protection and 
access to mother country. 
II. Population 
1. French 
A. People satisfied with home conditions, not 
fond of colonization. 


B. Effect 


a. Only adventurous type induced to 
migrate. 

b. Little family life or increase in popula- 
tion. 


2. English 
A. Immigration due to better economic condi- 
tions in the New World, and religious and 
political persecution at home. 
B. Effect 
a. All nationalities were represented, fam- 
ilies were brought and a stable popu- 
lation resulted. 
b. English population twenty times that of 
French. 
III. Government 
1. French 
A. Autocracy—governor assisted by intendant 
and bishop, all three appointed by Crown. 
The intendant, a check on the governor and 
in control of finances. The bishop in 
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charge of church affairs. A body of twelve 
resident councilors appointed by Crown 
was associated with them. Absolutely no 
local government. 
B. Effect 
a. Leaders acted as a unit, centralization 
developed. 
2. English 
A. Three types of government, royal, proprie- 
tary, and republican. Each had governor 
and Council appointed by Crown or proprie- 
tor. Popular assembly elected by people. 
Governor could veto its acts, but control 


assured assembly because of its taxing 
powers. 

B. Effect—Colonies were disunited and _ self- 
centered. Difficult to awaken them to a 


sense of common danger. Resisted gov- 
ernor and refused to grant money and 
supplies. 

IV. Religion 

A. Only Roman Catholics tolerated. 

B. Effect—French Hugenots who were forbid- 
den to settle in Louisiana migrated to 
Carolina. Population decreased. 

2. English 

A. All religions tolerated to a greater or less 
degree. 

B. Effect 
a. Population increased 
b. Motive for colonization provided. 

V. Motives for Colonization 
1. French 

A. Motives 
a. To derive wealth from fur trade 
b. Christianize the natives 
c. Increase glory of France by exploration. 

B. Effect 
a. Type of settlers—‘‘coureurs de bois” 

b. Friendly relations with Indians. 
c. Extensive territory. 
2. English 
A. Motives 
a. To escape religious and political perse- 
cution. 
b. To better economic conditions. 
B. Effect—Permanent settlements created. 
VI. Manner of Settling 
1. French 

A. Established military and trading posts along 
great waterways. Weak because of sparse 
population and distance apart. 

B. Effect—Difficult to guard territory because 
of lack of homes. No incentive to fight. 

2. English 

A. Plantation the unit of life in the South. 
Charleston an example of town life. Com- 
pactness of settlement in New England and 
the Middle Colonies. 

B. Effect—Protection made possible. 
fought to preserve their homes. 


English 


VII. Industries 
1. French 

A. No manufacturing, a little agriculture and 
fishing. Much hunting, fighting and fur- 
trading. 

B. Effect—Unstable population, new discover- 
ies, increased territory. Men made hardy, 
fighting ability bettered. Relation with 
Indians more friendly. 

2. English 
‘piror’s Nore: The remaining part of the analysis 
is omitted for want of space. 


REFERENCES FOR THE CLASS 
Eggleston, Our First Century 
Eggleston, Life in the Eighteenth Century 
Parkman, Rivals for America 
Jenks, When America Was New 
Smith, T'he Colonies 
Baestow, The Colonies and the Revolution 
Hart, Source Book of American History. 
REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER 
James and Sanford, American History, pp. 111- 
118; 128-141. 
Elson, History of the United States, pp. 174-178; 
197-216. 
Parkman, Old Regime, pp. 461-468. 
Parkman, Half Century of Conflict, pp. 63-77. 
Greene, Provincial America, pp. 106-118. 
Thwaites, France in America, pp. 124-142; 156- 
168. 
IV. Classifying the Data Gathered in 
Drawing Conclusions 
1. English better prepared through 
A. Location 
B. Population 
C. Religion 
TD. Motives for Colonization 
EK. Manner of settling , 
2. French better prepared through 
A. Government 
B. Relations with the Indians. 
3. Effect of industries was about equalized 
4. Conclusion—The French seemingly had _ the 
advantage at first; but greater unity among 
the English colonists and adjustment of the 
Indian relations, joined with their other good 
points would prove they had the “staying 
qualities” to win supremacy in the New World. 
V. Appreciation of the results through satisfaction 
1. Verification of their conclusion seen by com- 
parison with the opinion of some authority or 
a study of the results of the Seven Years War. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

McMurray, Teaching by Projects 

Branom, The Project Method in Education 

Freeland, Modern Elementary School Practice 

Kendall and Stryker, The Teaching of History 

Webb, “Increasing the Functional Value of His- 
tory by the Use of the Problem Method of Presenta- 
tion,” Historical Outlook, VII, pp. 155ff. 
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Standardizing Library Work and Library Equipment 
for History in Secondary Schools: 


BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Procedure of the committee.—The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association appointed the present 
committee in 1918. From the beginning, the com- 
mittee has acted on the principle that if its recom- 
mendations were to be of any real value they must 
be based upon facts. Accordingly, after delimiting 
its task as a study primarily of the existing facilities 
for, and the prevailing practices in, collateral reading 
in American history and modern European history, 
the committee prepared a questionnaire for the pur- 
pose of discovering (1) the history books available 
in high-school libraries; (2) the custom in duplicat- 
ing titles; (3) the books found most useful in these 
two fields by teachers and pupils; (4) the amount of 
money expended for history books; and (5) methods 
vf checking collateral reading. 

Thirteen states in the Mississippi Valley were in- 
cluded in the survey, each state being represented by 
one member of the committee. The questionnaires 
were circulated within each state by the local mem- 
ber of the committee, who, in most instances, also 
tabulated wholly or in part the returns for his state 
and forwarded them to the chairman for final tabu 
lation. 

The committee hoped to secure returns from each 
of the accredited or approved high schools in these 
states. Although this hope was not realized, a total 


of 520 secondary schools was heard from. These 
schools are of all sorts—public high schools, college 
preparatory schools, laboratory schools, military 


academies, township high schools; by far the greater 
number, however, are public secondary institutions. 
They range in size from 16 pupils to 3,289 puils; 
most of them contain from 200 to 600 pupils. They 
are located in communities whose populations vary 
from those of mere villages to those of cities like 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Detroit and Chicago. Al 
though limited in number, they may for these reasons 
be regarded as representative of the Middle West. 

Character of the returns.-The questionnaires re 
turned were in most instances filled out by the 
teacher of history, usually by the head of the history 

1 Reprinted from the School Review, Vol. XXIX, pp. 
135-150 (Feb. 1921). 

2 The committee: Howard C, Hill, University High School, 
University of Chicago, Chairman; Alma Penrose, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn.; E. M. Violette, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo.; R. M. Tryon, University of 
Chicago; Carl E. Pray, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; Margaret Mitchell, University of Oklahoma; Bessie 
L, Pierce, University of Iowa; Mrs, C. S. Paine, Lincoin, 
Neb.; Frank E. Melvin, University of Kansas; Gertrude 
Ligon, Okolona High School, Okolona, Ark.; A. H. Sanford, 
State Normal School, LaCrosse, Wis.; O. H. Williams, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Indiana; Walter 
L. rhea ng Vanderbilt University; A. H. Hirsch, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, 

The report will appear in greater detail, including the 
questionnaire, in the Proceedings of the Association for 
1919-20. Inquiries or suggestions concerning the report 
should be addressed to the chairman. 


VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION? 


department; in the remaining cases they were an 
swered by the principal, the superintendent, or the 
librarian. 

As may be anticipated, the returns differ widely 
in value. Some show signs of haste; some are in- 
complete; some contain glaring inaccuracies and in- 
consistencies; and a considerable number have 
answers which are so vague as to be of little value. 
But this sort is not the rule. In general, the ques- 
tionnaires seem to have been filled out with care and 
contain unmistakable evidences of thought and time 
in their preparation. 

Year in which American history is studied.—From 
the returns it appears that American history is 
usually studied in the senior year of high school or 
in the junior and senior years. Of the 46 schools 
reporting from Wisconsin, for example, 38 have 
American history in the senior year of high school, 
8 in the junior and senior years. In Ohio, 50 of the 
59 schools reporting have American history in the 
senior year, 6 have it in the senior and junior years, 
1 in the freshman year, and 2 fail to state in which 
year it is given. In a considerable number of the 
schools in Iowa and Missouri and, to a less degree, 
in those of Illinois, there seems to be a tendency to 
offer American history only in the third year, 17 of 
the 54 Lowa schools, 9 of the 34 Missouri schools, and 
9 of the 126 Illinois schools so reporting. 

History texts.—According to the returns, the 
texts in most favor in the states surveyed are, with 
the number of schools using them, as follows: Muz- 
zey, American History, 137; McLaughlin, American 
Nation, 87; Hart, American History, 68; Fite, 
United States, 66; James and Sanford, American 
History, 56; West, American History, 31; others are 
occasionally mentioned, but none are given as many 
as 25 times. In European history, selections rank 
thus: Robinson and Beard, Outlines of European 
History, Part II, 153; West, Modern World, 121; 
Robinson, History of Western Europe, 53; Harding, 
New Medieval and Modern History, 40; Webster, 
Modern Times, 39; Myers, Medieval and Modern 
History, 29; occasionally other texts are mentioned, 
but in no case are they given as often as 25 times. 

Amount of collateral reading required.—In answer 
to the question, “How much collateral reading is 
usually done per week? Indicate by pages or other- 
wise,” it is not uncommon to find such expressions as 
“not much,” “hard to get teachers to assign col- 
lateral,” “‘not definite,” “as much as can,” “some,” 
“very little,” “library so inadequate can have no 
collateral reading,” “‘not estimated in pages.” On 
the other hand, a large proportion of the schools re- 
port from 10 to 30 pages of collateral reading in 
American history every week. To quote the figures 
in Ohio, we find that of the 59 schools reporting, 23 
require from 10 to 30 pages weekly; 2, from 20 or 
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25 pages to 50 pages; 4, 50 pages or more; 1, 6 
pages; 1, 5 pages; while the 28 other schools either 
give no information on this point or use such vague 
expressions as “difficult to estimate,’’ “‘varies,’’ and 
“not much.”” In Wisconsin 28 of the 46 schools 
report from 10 to 30 pages weekly; 6, from 15 to 75 
pages; 1, “one and one-half to two hours’; while 
the remaining 11 are vague or silent on the point, 
report “very little,” or say “below 10 pages.” 


Among the individual answers possessing interest 
are those of a Nebraska school which reports its 
history study as “all library work,’ an Indiana 
school which requires ‘“‘one period daily in Reference 
Room,” a school in Kansas which requires “100 pages 
weekly,” and an Illinois school which requires 25 
pages a week the first) semester and 50 to 100 pages 
a week the second semester. 


A considerable number of teachers do not require 
the reading of a certain number of pages weekly or 
monthly. Says one, “Work was not assigned by the 
week but by the subject.” Says another, “I have 
found the requirement of a certain number of pages 
unsatisfactory. I assign individual topics.” Says a 
third, “I place much responsibility on the students. 
Monthly topics are assigned and no references given.” 
From a principal of a school enrolling four hundred 
pupils this note of discouragement: 


For many years we prided ourselves on our good his- 
torical library and for the amount of collateral reading that 
we appeared to extract from our pupils. But during the 
last five years, the pressure of other collateral activities of 
the social, civic, and economic order has made collateral 
reading impossible, Also athletics, the mania for the movies 
and for recreational activities, all encouraged by the press 
and the public, have tended to discourage reading to the 
point of disappearance, Collateral reading, although recom- 
mended and pressed for years, is, with the majority of our 
pupils, a failure. 


The checking of collateral reading.—The methods 
of checking collateral reading most frequently listed 
in the returns are the written test, notebook, oral 
quiz, recitation, card report, and special report given 
orally or in writing. The usual report form is a 
printed card or slip to be turned in weekly, some 
times daily. On this form the pupil is asked to give, 
in addition to his name and the date, the author, title, 
and pages read during the week or day; occasionally, 
the topic on which the reading has been done must 
be stated; sometimes the number of minutes spent 
in collateral reading is asked for. In certain schools 
the report card also provides for a summary or list 
of the points not found in the text. 


The following extracts from the returns are in 
dicative of other methods teachers employ to check 
up collateral reading: 


“This term,” writes one, “each student has been 
asked to read one hour per week on a certain as 
signed topic; to report in class orally, or to hand 
in a brief written report. Besides that, each one 
read a biography of some famous American and 
wrote a review of it following an assigned outline.” 


“For American history classes,” says another, “we 
have a conference on Fridays, and each one shares 
the best things in the week’s reading. Some read 
more than a thousand pages.” “I have followed the 
plan of assigning individual topics and calling for 
reports in class,” writes a third, ‘allowing the other 
members to take notes, and holding them responsible 
also.”” Other methods are: “Oral book reports. on 
approved books”; “a brief of the book read’; ‘‘one- 
page written reports of the week’s reading”; “written 
answers to questions’; “floor talks’; “term papers” ; 


, 


“short summaries”; “special written tests’; “short 


papers on assigned topics”; “one question in every 
test.” 


“My reading assignments,” writes one teacher in 
an especially suggestive comment, “are made from 
day to day and are made a part of the lesson assign- 
ment. They deal only with specific points that 
throw light on the lesson, are definite and short. 
They are discussed in recitation in their logical con- 
nection. I have tried the method of requiring a 
certain number of pages of reading a week and have 
abandoned it, frankly admitting that it does not 
accomplish the purposes sought. In my experience, 
such a plan does not really function in college even.” 


Money expended for history books.—The money 
expended annually for history books in the different 
states and among different schools in the same state 
varies widely. In Illinois, in the schools giving in- 
formation on this point whose pupils number less 
than 500, the amount expended every year varies 
from 0 to a maximum of $200; to this statement there 
is one exception, for one school of 460 pupils reports 
a yearly expediture for books on history of from 
$400 to $500. In the schools containing between 
500 and 1,500 pupils the figures run from 0 to $400 
annually, while the few schools which number over 
1,500 pupils report an expediture of from $30 to 
$300. 


In Wisconsin the money expended for history books 
in the schools which reported runs from 0 to $100; 
a considerable number give $50 as the annual sum. 
In Kansas such expenditures vary from “none for 
years” to $500 annually. In Ohio the amount spent 
each year for history varies, according to the returns, 
from 0 to $400 annually. In the schools which spend 
money for books the range is from $10 to $200 where 
the pupils number less than 500; and from “very 
little” to $400 where the number of pupils exceeds 
500. Eight schools reported “none” or “very little”; 
22 either gave no information or used such vague 
expressions as “not much,” “indefinite,” “no set 
amount,” and “varies.” 


One Ohio school reports that it “depends on city 
library and teachers’ private libraries.” An Illinois 
teacher writes, “Personally between fifty and one 
hundred dollars, including my own duplicated ex- 
tracts.” This comment is almost equaled by a 
Michigan teacher who states, “I find history coming 
last when money is to be spent. I have filled in this 
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year with my own books.” Of the 30 Indiana 
schools which reported on this question, 6 spend no 
money or “very little’; 6 spend from $10 to $15; 
and the remaining schools say the amount varies from 
year to year, and name sums which range from $10 
to $225. 

In the amount of money spent for history books, 
Oklahoma appears to be the banner state among 
those surveyed. In schools of less than 500 pupils 
the range is from $20 to $300; in schools between 
500 and 1,500, it runs from $150 to $300; and one 
school of more than 2,000 pupils reports an ex 
penditure of $500 annually. 

Practice in duplicating bodks.—-Practice in dupli 
cating books varies widely. In more than two-thirds 
of the Missouri and the Nebraska secondary schools 
which reported, titles are duplicated; and in one-half 
or more of the schools which sent returns from In 
diana, Wisconsin, and Kansas a similar practice pre 
vails. Of the 33 Oklahoma schools included in the 
report, 15 state that it is their practice to duplicate 
books, 12 say they do not duplicate, and 6 either 
give no information on the subject or answer in an 
indefinite fashion. Of 57 Michigan schools, 20 
duplicate titles, 18 do not, and 19 fail to state their 
practice or give such indefinite answers as “depends,” 
“some,” and “when necessary.”” In Illinois the 
proportion is about the same; of the 126 schools which 
reported, 50 purchase duplicates, 35 do not, 22 ig 
nore the question, and 19 give such answers as “not 
often,” “not entirely,” “partly,” “seldom,” “if pos 
sible,’ and “‘sometimes.”’ 

In lowa, on the other hand, the prevailing practice 
seems adverse to duplication; 17 out of 54 schools 
report that they do not duplicate titles and 6 reply, 
“not often,” “no special policy,” “not always,” “not 
much,” and “partly”; only 12—-less than one-fourth 
of the schools—give an affirmative answer. A sim- 
ilar situation prevails apparently in Minnesota; out 
of 25 schools, 7 report duplication, while 12 reply 
in the negative. The prevailing usage in Ohio, like 
wise, is adverse to duplication; only 13 of the 59 
schools which reported practice it, whereas 22 do 
not observe it. From the figures at hand it appears, 
therefore, that about two-thirds of the schools dupli 
cate the books they find most useful while the re 
mainder follow the practice of most libraries and 
merely multiply titles. 

In the schools in which books are duplicated the 
number of copies bought ranges from one for every 
two pupils taking the subject to one for every thirty 
pupils. One Illinois school with a student body of 
1,200, it is true, reports that it purchases one copy 
for every pupil, and then adds, “when not possible, 
then for every two or three.” Evidently, this school 
has never found it possible to secure a copy for every 
pupil, since elsewhere in the questionnaire it appears 
that, while 103 pupils take American history, 40 
copies is the largest number of duplicates of any one 
book in the school library. 


In most of the schools the common practice seems 
to be to buy one copy for every three to seven pupils 





Of the 15 Oklahoma schools which duplicate books, 
11, for example, purchase them in such quantities. 
Twelve of the 24 Wisconsin schools which duplicate 
books follow a similar practice. Like results appear 
in the returns from Michigan, Nebraska, Arkansas, 
lowa, Indiana, and Illinois. 

Selection of history books.—-In the selection of 
history books, the practice in many schools is to co- 
operate with the other departments, especially with 
the English department. In Oklahoma all of the 
schools which reported, except two, state that they 
co-operate with other departments, usually with the 
department of English; of the two exceptions, one 
reports that selections are made by “librarian with 
faculty,” and the other says, “English department 
will not co-operate this year.”” In Wisconsin, sixteen 
of the forty-six schools reporting state they, too, 
select books by co-operating with the other depart 
ments, but fourteen schools do not report any co- 
operation. In some Cases, selections of books are 
made by the “high-school librarian,” “school board,” 
“principal,” “superintendent,” and frequently by the 
individual history teachers. In these cases, it is 
interesting and encouraging to notice that in many 
instances selections are based on “book reviews in 
periodicals,” “university lists,’’ “‘state courses of 
study,” “Tryon’s list,” and “lists of historical 
societies.” 

Relations with public libraries.—The relations of 
the schools with the public libraries in their com 
munities are instructive and suggestive. In every 
state except Arkansas, Tennessee, and Oklahoma, the 
majority of the schools make use of the public library, 
and the schools reporting from Arkansas and Ten 
nessee are too few to warrant any conclusions. In 
an encouraging number of cases the public librarians 
indicate a willingness to co-operate with the schools 
by keeping books on reserve for high-school pupils 
and by loaning books to the high school. Usually 
such books are furnished in quantities of less than 
ten. In a few instances books are loaned in quan 
tities “up to fifty’ and even “one hundred copies.” 
In a number of schools the school library is a branch 
of the public library. 

The most useful history books. In outlining its 
work, the committee felt it could do nothing of greater 
service than to discover the books which teachers of 
history have found most valuable for high-school use. 
With this in view the following question was included 
in the questionnaire: “Name at least ten books, if 
possible, which you have found most useful for (a) 
intensive reading (study or information); (b) ex 
tensive reading (atmosphere or enjoyment, reading 
as distinguished from study). The list for extensive 
reading should include the books which are most popu 
lar with students.” Books in the fields of American 
history and modern European history were asked for. 

In the list below are given, in the order of their 
utility as shown by the returns, all the books in the 
field of American history which were mentioned 
thirty or more times as best for intensive reading 
(study or information) ; 
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AMERICAN HISTORY BOOKS USEFUL FOR 
INTENSIVE READING 


Author Title No. of Times Mentioned 
1. Hart, The Formation of the Union"*.............. 123 
2, Wilson, Division and Reunion .............0eeeee: 122 
See. Fae COMM vieiccieccscdibvincsisive’s 112 
4. Fiske, The Critical Period of American History ....917 
5. Hart, American History as Told by Contemporaries. 51 
6. Elson, History of the United States ..........0.0055 58 
7. Bassett, Short History of the United States ........ Bs 
8. Channing, Students’ History of the United States... 53 
9. McMaster, History of the People of the United States 51 
1G, Burgess, The Middle Pertod. . ..ocicccccwcces vices 51 
11. Hart, American Nation Series ........... 19 
12. Bogart, Economic Ilistory of the United States 16 
13. Rhodes, History of the United States......... 42 


14. Schouler, History of the United States 
15. Coman, Industrial Industry of the United States 10 


16. Walker, The Making of the Nation...... ; sities 5 
17. Muzzey, Readings in American History.......... 34 
18. McLaughlin, Readings in American History. . tp 
19. Muzzey, American History..........0cceee0e- et alas Se 
20. Wilson, History of the American Peopie..... sata eae 
21, Fiske, Discovery of America .............. Whois x4 ace 
22. Bryce, The American Commonwealth ...... oa 31 
23. Morse, American Statesmen Series, ......0. 06.0606 30 


*In 22 instances Hart's Epochs of American History waa 
named. These were all credited to Hart's Formation of the 
Union, but the teachers who thus reported may have had in 
mind the entire series of three volumes; following the same 
practice, the questionnaire which mentioned Thwaites, Epochs of 
American History, was credited to Thwaites's The Colonies, and 
the one which named Wilson's Epochs of American History was 
added to Wilson's Division and Reunion. 

Wide disagreement appeared as to the best books 
in American history for extensive reading (atmos- 
phere or enjoyment, or reading as distinguished from 
study). In many instances the extensive references 
were practically as heavy as the intensive; one teach 
er, in fact, declared there was and should be no dif 
ference between the two. Nothing could show more 
clearly the need for attention to this neglected phase 
of history teaching. The following list includes all 
books mentioned fiftcen or more times: 

BOOKS USEFUL FOR EXTENSIVE READING IN 

AMERICAN HISTORY 


Author Title No. of Times Mentioned 
1. Roosevelt, Winning of the Weat............6.. ae 
2. Hart, American History as Told by Contemporaries 46 
3. Churchill, The Crisie..........-- hn ie, CAs ED 39 
4. Morse, American Statesmen Series.............505. 36 
5. Elson, Sidelights on American Ilistory......... _ 
6. Earle, Home Life in Colonial Days............6666: 23 
7. Fiske, The Critical Period of American History..... 23 
8. McMaster, History of the People of the United States 23 
9%. Sparks, Maepansion of the American People......... 2% 
10. Fiske, Old Virginia and Her Neighbors............ 22 
ll. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation........... Kone ae 
12. Hart, American Nation Series............... hinged ae 
13, Parkman, The Oregon Trail.............. jetties 
14. Rhodes, History of the United States..... neleti ess, Ie 
Si, Pe, TOs: 5 so tes enewei nesses sites ; 18 
16, Fiske, The Discovery of America.............. 17 
17, Hart, Source Book of American Hiatory......... . 16 
18. Fiske, American Revolution.............4.5. : ae 
19. Wilson, History of the American People....... 15 


The leading books for intensive reading in Euro- 
pean history according to the returns are ranked below 
in the order of their utility as indicated.in the ques 
tionnaires. All books mentioned as many as 25 
times are included. Since some teachers limited their 
selection to works dealing with modern European 
history (the intention of the committee), while others 


included those treating various phases of the history 
of the last fifteen hundred years, the results are not 
so valuable as in the case of American history where 
the question was interpreted with greater unanimity. 
BOOKS USEFUL FOR INTENSIVE READING IN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Author Title No. of Times Mentioned 
|. Robinson, Readings in European History.......... 98 
9. Hasen, Hurope Since 1818. .vcvecscvcscccveccccecs 93 
3. Robinson and Beard, Development of Modern Europe 58 
4. Green, Short History of the English People........ of 
5. Hazen, Modern European History...........6605+. 42 
6. Robinson and Beard, Readings in Modern European 
FGGOTG 0 ce Visicesctevecevenedsetvabdbeveeset $< 42 
7. Henderson, Short History of Germany.........65: 40 
8. Cheyney, Social and Industrial History of England 36 
9. Lowell, Eve of the French Revolution.............. 33 
10. Mathews, French Revolution.............00000000e 32 
11. Adams, Growth of the French Nation.............. 30 
12. Hayes, Political and Social History of Modern Europe 29 
13. Cheyney, Short History of England................ 28 
14. Robinson and Beard, Outlines of European History, 
POPE ES oc dnc ccs Vad ca tand chav ewes eva Lae keees 28 
15. Schwill, Political History of Modern Europe........ 27 
16. Cheyney, Readings in English History............. 26 
17. Robinson, History of Western Europe............. 25 


It is worthy of note that no book in this list deals 
with the history of commerce. Day's History of 
Commerce was mentioned only five times; Herrick’s 
History of Commerce and Industry but six times. 


The list for extensive reading in European history 
is very unsatisfactory. Many of the questionnaires 
included no returns on the subject, and there was 
wide variation among those that did report. It is, 
perhaps, worth noting that Abbott, Muhlbach, and 
Henty received frequent mention; it will also be seen 
that more than one-third of the list consists of his- 
torical novels. The tabulation includes all books 
given as many as ten times. 


BOOKS FOR EXTENSIVE READING IN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Author Title No. of Times Mentioned 
i. Kopemee, Tale of "Fae Cees sie wtcceseecerccchinen 36 
2. Robinson, Readings in European History......... 33 
3. Carlyle, French Revolution........ 0.0.00 cccccecees 29 
kh, BOOtt, FRAG . ost ances cis hws > ett mesiadwe idove <a 19 
5. Green, Short History of the English People........ 19 
6. Lowell, Eve of the French Revolution............. 18 
%. Hugo, Zee Misérables... eiiiw ec ci dicdvecaveekes 15 
5 


. Cheyney, Social and Industrial History of England... 15 
9. Robinson and Beard, Readings in Modern European 


Bp ROR eer re errr ary Or Pie 14 
1G, TES, BONS OF TAU Welescssacssrepncdctvevedaned 13 
Ll, Geotkt; Henmweres ie 6. PFs. RR ATER 13 
12, Hazen, Ewrope Since 1816...... 06... ccc eees . 18 
13. Mathews, French Revolution, .............0cceeeees 12 
RR cer ey 10 
15. Thavis, Préav OF WACO sic ccc cccccccccerses 10 
86, Geokt, TR 5848s SINS OI AE Ae 19 


Conclusions of the committee.—The conclusions 
and recommendations of the committee, in the light 
of this survey, are as follows: 


1. Effective history teaching is impossible without 
an adequate supply of collateral reading material. 
This conclusion is based on the fact that there are 
certain fundamental values in the study of history 
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that cannot be attained without a large amount of 
collateral reading. ‘These values are the stimulation 
or creation of a taste for historical literature; a 
knowledge of how to use books; an acquaintance 
with the different forms in which historical materials 
are recorded; and the cultivation of an independent 
and critical attitude toward modern social, economic, 
and political problems. 

To attain these ends it is necessary for pupils to 
study certain topics with greater thoroughness than 
the text permits; to write brief historical papers; to 
read portions of the more vivid sources and some of 
the best historical poetry and fiction; and to become 
acquainted with the writings of at least a few of the 
great historians. These purposes cannot be attained 
if the pupil is limited to a single book. 

Moreover, when the work in history is confined to 
a single text, instruction too often becomes a mere 
memoriter process; and the pupil grows weary with 
repeated requirements for outlines, summaries and 
digests. The ordinary high-school text in history, 
as Judd has pointed out, consists of approximately 
six hundred pages, much of which is usually of such 
a highly condensed and abstract character as to be 
unintelligible to the average boy or girl. It is, 
moreover, so limited in amount that it can be read 
aloud by most high-school pupils in from forty to 
forty-five hours or read silently three times in from 
forty-five to fifty hours, silent reading usually being 
approximately three times as rapid as oral reading. 
Thus, a book which is intended for a year’s work 
affords material fitted at best, so far as quantity is 
concerned, for two or three months’ work. To il- 
luminate and vivify the encyclopedic pages of the 
text, therefore, as well as to give pupils a quantity 
of material worthy of their efforts, an adequate 
supply of collateral reading is essential. 

The books available in all but a few of the 
(oe ae schools are insufficient for effective 
supplementary reading in history. As one member 
of the committee puts it, “There seems to be an 
appalling scarcity of available laboratory material for 
history teaching.”” The questionnaires are filled 
with such comments as “impossible to do as much 
collateral reading as we would like for lack of books,” 
“no school library,” “little collateral reading due to 
lack of equipment,” “not enough books,” “no 
duplicates.” Without duplication of usable books, 
in fact, it is impossible to do effective work in sup- 
plementary reading. Books which are intended for 
intensive use should be provided in such quantities 
as to furnish one copy for every three to eight pupils; 
those intended for extensive use should be supplied 
so as to provide one copy for every eight to fifteen 
pupils. 

History teachers are, in the majority of cases, too 
modest in their demands for library equipment.’ 
Elaborately equipped domestic science, botany, 
physics, and chemistry laboratories, and even more 
elaborately furnished manual-traing and shop rooms, 
are by no means as scarce in good high schools as 
well-equipped history libraries. History teachers 


; 


must convince administrative officers that their sub- 
ject can no more be taught effectively without equip 
ment than can physics, domestic manual 
training, botany, or chemistry. 

3. Many titles in high-school libraries are ill 
suited for high-school pupils. Among these may be 
mentioned such works as Ridpath’s History of the 
United States, Johnson's Readings in American 
Constitutional History, Burgess’ Reconstruction and 
the Constitution, and the Cambridge Modern History. 
Nor is it wise, in the judgment of the committee, to 
make a general practice of using other high-school 
texts as collateral reading; as a rule, they are too 
condensed and abstract and furnish little more than 
a rehash of what the pupil has already read in his 
own text. 

The numerous requests for lists of books, as 
well as the character of many of the titles mentioned 
in the questionnaires, lead the committee to believe 
that there is a wide interest and serious need for 
suggestions as to the works best suited for collateral 
reading in history. To aid in meeting this need, the 
committee ventures to recommend two lists of books 
adapted for intensive reading in American history 
and modern European history. In justification of 
these lists, the committee offers four reasons: first, 
the books selected provide material for the economic, 
social, and political phases of the fields of history 
to be studied; second, they are in general written in 
a style intelligible and interesting to high-school 
pupils; third, they are scholarly and accurate; and, 
fourth, they are comparatively inexpensive—a mat- 
ter which is vital, especially if, as the committee 
hopes, the books recommended purchased in 
duplicate. 

LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR INTENSIVE 

READING IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
. R. G, Thwaites, The Colonies 
A. B. Hart, Formation of the Union 
. Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion 
E. L. Bogart, Economic History of the United States 
A. B. Hart, Social and Economic Forces in American 

oe 
6. F. W. Halsey, Great E pochs in American History 
7. D, . Muzzey, Readings in American History 
8. H. W. Elson, History of the United States of America 


9. C. R. Fish, The Development of American Nationality 
10. Paul Haworth, The United States in Our Own Times 


LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED VOR INTENSIVE 
RE _ IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


science, 


are 


oe tO 
e a . 


1. E. J. Lowell, The Eve of the French Revolution 
2. C, x Herrick, History of Commerce and Industry 
3. Hutton Webste sr, Readings in Medieval and Modern 


History 


4. as A. Ogg, Economic Development of Modern Europe 

5 J. H. Hayes, Political and Social History of Modern 
“Europe 

6. J. H. Robinson and C, A. Beard, Development of 


Modern Europe 
7. C, D, Hazen, Modern European History 


‘In this connection, attention is called to the general 
statement of standards of high- school library administration 
and equipment as found in Certain’s Standard Library 
Organization and Equipment for Secondary Schools of 
Different Sizes, pp. 16, 23, 24. rs report was adopted by 
the Departme nt of Secondary Education of the National 
Education Association and has been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Education of the American Library Association. 
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8. J. S. Schapiro, Modern and Contemporary European 
History 


9. W. S. Davis, The Roots of the War 
10. R. G. Usher, Story of the Great War 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EXTENSIVE READING 

Judging from the returns, many teachers interpret 
extensive reading to mean the perusal of such heavy, 
detailed, all-inclusive works as the Historian’s His- 
tory of the World or Cambridge Modern History. 
From the viewpoint of the committee, however, such 
reading should rather be of the sort which is easily 
within the grasp of pupils, which is written in a 
way to appeal to their interests and emotions, and 
which will give them a feeling of the reality of his- 
torical times and persons. It should, in short, con- 
sist of fascinating stories, biographies, diaries, source 
extracts, and historical novels. 

Among the books dealing with American history 
which the committee recommends as useful for pro- 
viding the mental background just mentioned are 
the following: Chestnut, A Diary of Dizxie; Charn- 
wood, Life of Abraham Lincoln; Dana, Two Years 


Before the Mast; Drinkwater, Abraham Lincoln;. 


Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days; Ford, The True 
George Washington; Bassett, The Story of Lumber; 
Brooks, The Story of Cotton; Larcom, A New Eng- 
land Girlhood; Russell, My Diary, North and South; 
Brady, The True Andrew Jackson; Ripley, Social 
Life in Old New Orleans; Elson, Sidelights on 
American History; Nicolay, Boy’s Life of Lincoln; 
Hagedorn, Boy’s Life of Roosevelt; Laut, Path- 
finders of the West; Haworth, George Washington, 
Farmer; Lodge and Roosevelt, Heroes of American 
History; Sanford, Story of Agriculture in the United 
States; Roosevelt, Episodes from the Winning of the 
West; various volumes in the works of Parkman and 
Fiske; selected passages from McMaster and Rhodes; 
and such historical novels as Churchill's, The Crisis; 
Johnston’s, Lewis Rand; Hough’s, Fifty-Four Forty 
or Fight; Wister’s, The Virginian; Garland’s, A 
Little Norsk; Ford’s, The Honorable Peter Sterling; 
and Thompson’s, Alice of Old Vincennes. 


The Methods and Aims 
Open Letters from Dr. 


Mr. Harold Rudd, 
Lincoln School, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Rudd: 


I have to thank you for the courtesy of sending 
me a copy of your article in criticism of the work of 
the Committee on History and Education for Citi- 
zenship in the Schools, which article would have 
escaped my notice otherwise. 

Needless to say, I fiud your essay interesting and 
I have read it with some care. With many of your 
views I am in hearty accord. Against your state- 
ment of principles I have written in red letters, the 
word Fine. You have given on these pages some 
valuable suggestions for teaching history. 

It is not my purpose, in this letter, to enter upon 


For extensive reading in modern European history, 
the following titles are recommended: Simpson, Rise 
of Louis Napoleon; Mathews, French Revolution; 
Rose, Life of Napoleon I; Smiles, Lives of the In- 
ventors; Green, Short History of the English People; 
Henderson, Short History of Germany; Peat, Private 
Peat; Trevelyan, Garibaldi and the Thousand; Mot- 
ley, Life of Peter the Great; Southey, Life of Nel- 
son; Tappan, In Days Victorian; Wallace, Wonder- 
ful Century; and such novels as Reade’s, Cloister and 
the Hearth; Kingsley’s, Westward Ho!; Blackmore's, 
Lorna Doone; Dickens’, Little Dorrit; Davis’, Friar 
of Wittenberg; Eliot’s, Silas Marner; and Thacker- 
ay’s, Henry Esmond. 


5. Close co-operation between secondary schools 
and public libraries is very desirable both in helping 
solve the problem of an adequate supply of books 
and in acquainting pupils with the facilities and at- 
tractions of their own local library. Such co-oper- 
ation may be brought about in several ways: (1) 
The public library may withdraw from circulation 
and place upon a reserved shelf such books as a 
history class needs at a certain time. (2) The 
library may send selected books to the school, where 
they can be used more conveniently by the pupils. 
(3) The two institutions may co-operate in ordering 
new books, so as to avoid needless duplication of 
titles. Of course, all three plans may be used. 


6. Collateral reading must be regularly checked to 
be most effective. It is the belief of the committee 
that a method that most closely relates informational 
or intensive reading to the regular work as it moves 
along from day to day is best. ‘To accomplish this, 
collateral reading of the intensive sort should be 
assigned definitely with exact page references so as 
to constitute an integral part of the required work; 
it should then have a definite place in the recitation. 
For the checking of atmospheric or extensive reading, 
a card report plus an occasional day devoted to the 
discussion of such material is recommended. 


of Committee Procedure 


Schafer and Mr. ‘Rugg 


a detailed defense of the Committee. Such discussion 
is not likely to get us anywhere. I am willing to 
let the educational and historical public judge 
whether, in the circumstances which largely governed 
the Committee’s activities, that body has done so 
badly that their work ought, as you suggest, to be 
wholly ignored—especially inasmuch as you can offer 
no hope of anything “scientific” for a period of at 
least three to five years. 

There is, however, in your indictment of our Com- 
mittee’s work, a claim of scientific procedure on the 
part of some—particularly a group which you repre- 
sent—that ought to be examined because of the 
influence which such a claim may exert on the pro- 
cedure of the Committee now embodied, and possibly 
other committees, like that of the N. E. A., the 
Political Science Association, etc. 

Your claim, in a word, is that a scientific process 
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is being followed by you in segregating the material 
for preparing a curriculum in the social studies. 
Your prospective publications you claim will cover: 
1. A study of text-books now in use. 
2. A study of what “outstanding thinkers” would 
include in a curriculum. 
3. A study of allusions found in publications. 
4. A study of what is “crucial” matter in present 
curricula. 


I welcome, and have always welcomed, every step, 
whether taken by a pure pedagogist or by a trained 
social science worker, which is calculated to render 
the problems of the curricula makers more definite, 
to give a larger measure of control over the materials 
with which they deal. I am even disposed to think 
that our Committee as a whole was fully pledged to 
receive every assistance which anyone could, or was 
willing to, offer along these lines. But when you 
pretend that such work as you outline is “scientific” 
I shall have to insist that you show how it is scien- 
tific. 

Take, for example, your fourth point. You say: 
“Likewise, a study is being made of the extent 
to which our existing curriculum in history, geography 
and civics deals with vitally important problems of 
contemporary life, with crucial economic, social and 
political ‘laws’ and relationships, and with estab- 
lished modes of living.”” You condemn “opinion” as 
a basis of curriculum making. What is the process 
you describe above if it is not a setting up of “opin- 
ion” —either your own or that of others chosen by 
you——as criteria for determining what is “vitally 
important,” “crucial,” etc.? You profess, in 2, to 
investigate what units of material “outstanding 
thinkers” would have us present in the several grades. 
Who are the “outstanding thinkers’ and how do you 
select them—for obviously you do select them? You 
speak of them as “the most prominent men in various 
branches of work.” But you yourself determine who 
are the “most prominent” and then you evidently 
assume that the “most prominent” is also the wisest, 
the most philosophical—an assumption which history 
denies. Presumably ,pedagogical investigators are 
not all cast in the same mold, however, in which case 
investigator A would base his “units of material’ on 
a canvass of the views of W, X. Y, and Z; while 
investigator B would base his on the views of R, S, 
T, and U. That is to say, if your investigator is a 
social reactionary he will collect opinions from a 
given group of “prominent” men; if he is a liberal 
he will collect from a group largely or wholly dis 
tinct from the first, and if he is a radical he will 
collect from yet another group. It is not possible 
unless we limit investigation to a single school of 


thinkers—to have anything like unanimity in the _ 


result, and if it is so limited what value will the 
results possess? A committee basing its findings upon 
them would be building on the sands. After all, it 
is mere “opinion” camouflaged by the cant of a 
professed “scientific” investigation. 

Bishop Stubbs once remarked that the man who 
has opinions of his own will always be considered 


dogmatic by the man who takes his from the news- 
papers. If any pedagogist finds the study of other 
men’s opinions diverting, there is no harm in the 
exercise. And it may even, in some cases, do good 
in the way of clarifying his own opinions. But it 
is only by a process of self-deception that one con- 
vinces himself he is attaining, in that way, something 
“scientific,” something equivalent to the quintessen- 
tial views of the generation’s leaders. What one 


really does under such circumstances, of course, is 


to assemble a group of congenial views such as he 
would himself have uttered had he ‘been able to 
express them. 

It goes without saying that any scholarly man, or 
set of men, will test personal views against the views 
of others, but that is a different matter from pre- 
tending to act as a mere impersonal reflector of the 
best wiews of the age—-a pretense which cannot be 
characterized in terms too severe. 

And now, let me ask you one or two questions. 
First, if your “procedure” would be to ignore the 


fact that we have today a curriculum, in history, etc., 


and start afresh, what will be the use of making 
“careful—quantitative as well as qualitative— 
analysis of nationally used histories,” ete.? 

Secondly, what, precisely, do you expect to gain 
by making “an elaborate statistical analysis of the 
allusions found in representative newspapers and 
magazines”? Do you mean that statistics of such 
allusions are to serve as a criterion of what should 
go into text-books? If so, what method do you take 
to control your statistics? Surely you would not 
pretend that publications that are merely “current” 
should be the criterion for determining what we are 
to teach during the next five, ten or twenty years. 
Or, are you considering publications covering as many 
years back as you expect to project this teaching 
forward? If so, what allowance do you make for the 
well-known fact that the past seven years have been 
wholly abnormal ones as respects news and current 
reading matter generally? Before you can claim to 
have anything “scientific’’ even under the limitations 
affecting modern sociology, you will be obliged to 
show that sound reason controls your statistical pro- 
cesses, and I am truly eager to know what is the 
time basis you employ in the suggested research. 

In so far as your researches are based on sound 
reason, “opinion” you might call it, I trust your 
results may be placed at the disposal of the new 
Committee on History, and of the other committees 
working along similar lines. But, when all is said 
and done, every committee will have to proceed in the 
way to which weak human nature is limited; namely, 
someone (a person, a mind) will strike out a line 
of procedure, will outline a curriculum. Then, with 
discussion, criticism, experiment, that curriculum will 
be improved until it shall be thought generally work- 
able, when it may perhaps be as universally adopted 
and followed as was the curriculum outlined by the 
Committee of Seven for high schools, or that of the 
Committee of Eight for the grades. 

What may be the fate of the work done by the late 
Committee of Eight on history remains to be seen. 
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In presenting the general statement for the Com- 
mittee, the chairman used the following language: 
“This report is not issued by authority; its recom- 
mendations are in no sense compulsory; and it can 
have only such influence as the inherent soundness 
of its conclusions, when examined and tested by 
experiment, shall win for it.” The Committee all 
along has been animated by a spirit the reverse of 
arrogant. All of its members were honestly desirous 
of accomplishing some good, and when the chairman 
said in conclusion: “We will be gratified if, at the 
end of a decade, our work shall be appraised as helpful 
by way of suggestion and stimulation,” he felt him- 
self to be speaking as the representative of the entire 
Committee. Under these circumstances, it is not to 
be wondered at if sensitive members of the Committee 
shall feel a little hurt when they find a talented 
teacher like yourself setting up the “opinion” that 
the public should “refuse a hearing’ to us. How- 
ever, that is a question for the public itself to decide. 
Sincerely yours, JOSEPH SCHAFER. 


On Reconstructing the Social Studies 


Comments on Mr. Schafer’s Letter 


BY HAROLD RUGG, THE LINCOLN SCHOOL OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 

In my article in The Historical Outlook of May, 
1921, entitled ““How Shall We Reconstruct the Social 
Studies Curriculum?” the following points were 
made; 

1. The school curriculum has been and is being 
designed now by a type of committee procedure that 
is unscientific and armchair-made. It has failed to 
bring about sound, scientific, and relatively perma- 
nent reconstruction of the school curriculum. The 
most recent and typical example is the report of Mr. 
Shafer’s Committee on History and Education for 
Citizenship for Schools. 

2. A definite program for a national committee on 
the reconstruction of a school subject was sketched 
and the activities and report of Mr. Shafer’s com- 
mittee were measured against it point by point. It 
was found lacking in all but one (minor) particular. 

3. The chief criticisms made were: (a) that the 
committee had not set forth definitely their program 
of purposes and criteria for selection, grade place 
ment and presentation of subject matter;-(b) that 
the details of a curriculum had been published and 
recommended for certain school grades, notably the 
IX and X (and an outline of periods, nations, ete., 
for the other grades) without investigations of social 
needs and experimental teaching of proposed courses. 
In a word, that the work was without adequate philo- 
sophical basis and was supported by insufficient evi 
dence as to selection and arrangement of material. 

4. A very brief and incomplete illustration was 
given of an approach to scientific method in curri 
culum-making in the social studies both as to (a) 
selection of content and (b) the grading and arrange- 
ment of material. It is unfortunate that the illustra- 
tion had to be so brief. Care was taken to state that 
it was only an outline and that several articles would 
be published elaborating it during the present year. 


Mr. Shafer’s comment practically ignored the 
principal issues sketched in 1, 2 and 3 of the fore- 
going paragraphs. This is to be regretted for the 
issue is crucial. We should have thorough discus- 
sion of it. Mr. Shafer’s comments deal almost solely 
with that part of my illustration which discusses the 
selection of content. He asks three questions. The 
first is: “When you pretend that such work as you 
outline is ‘scientific,’ I shall have to insist that you 
show how it is scientific.” It is impossible in this 
brief comment to give a detailed reply. Many pages 
would be necessary. 

The chief issue raised by my article and Mr. 
Shafer’s comment is: What is scientific method in 
curriculum-making? In any field of research 
scientific method makes use of at least two distinct 
steps: (1) the exercise of creative imagination in 
the construction of hypotheses. These are to be dis- 
tinguished from uncritical guesses or impulsive first 
thoughts. They are highly eclectic and are made 
as a result of deep deliberation, analysis, compari- 
son and selection or rejection of suggested propo- 
sitions. 

(2) The collection of facts which bear upon the 
issue; investigation—organization of these facts; 
their measurement. In a word, the collection and 
shifting of evidence. 

Probably the principal intellectual aim for most 
schoolwork should be that of training children in 
this process of testing evidence. This is the chief 
aim of the social studies course for grades IV to XII 
inclusive, which our Lincoln School group is now 
constructing by research methods. 


Curriculum-making is twofold: (1) the selection 
of content; (2) its organization, grade placement 
and class presentation. Students of the curriculum 
for some years have been developing a_ technique 
which may fairly be said to embody an approach to 
scientific method. Certainly they are making use of 
the different phases of scientific procedure enumer- 
ated in the foregoing paragraphs. They are making 
hypotheses and collecting and reviewing evidence with 
respect both to the content of the course and its or- 
ganization, grade placement and class presentation. 

For example: one of the most important hypo- 
theses they have made recently is that the most ef- 
fective content with which we can train children for 
participation in the affairs of every-day life—social, 
economic and political—is the content of the affairs 
of every-day life itself. To this must be added the 
necessary historical background. How much _ back- 
ground? Only that amount of historical develop- 
ment which proves to be crucial for the understand- 
ing of contemporary activities, institutions and prob- 
lems themselves. (There is vastly more recorded 
history available for use in our school courses than 
we can possibly employ, even if it were all socially 
worth while. Hence we need a criterion for selec- 
tion. Ours is stated as: “only that which is crucial 
for a good understanding of contemporary activities, 
institutions and problems.”) Who shall determine 
“what is crucial”? The specialists in the validity of 
subject matter; that is, the historian of land, ‘the 
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historian of government, the historian of immigration 
and population, the historian of labor, the historian 
of credit. Certainly the educationist would not 
claim competence in these fields. 

What does “scientific education” say should be 
done to select the content of the course—granting 
the hypothesis just discussed. It says: determine 
by actual investigation, first, what are current life 
activities, institutions and problems; second, what 
historical background is crucial to the understanding 
of these matters. 

How can one determine what are socially worth- 
while materials for the curriculum? Any well-in 
formed person could write out some——perhaps many 
—of the activities, institutions and problems of con 
temporary life. (That is exactly the way in which 
our school text books in community civics are now 
being written.) However, we cannot let the formu- 
lation of a curriculum for millions of children rest 
on the experience of a few persons, no matter how 
well trained they may be. So “scientific education” 
démands a careful quantitive inventory of these 
activities, institutions and issues of today. It says: 
We will tabulate what men do in their industrial, 
social and political life. We will record what their 
adult needs actually are in the labor union, in their 
occupational life, in their fraternal organizations. 
Thus, we will tabulate what things men read in their 
homes, on their way to work. We will determine 
completely——beyond the possibility of error due to 
the inadequacy of individual experience—in what 
activities men really need to be trained to take part. 
Scientific method in curriculum-making in the social 
sciences then, demands inventories——counts—of life's 
activities. 

Mr. Shafer’s second question is: “Do you mean 
that statistics of such allusions (from magazines) 
are to serve as a criterion of what should go into 
text books?” Our reply is “yes, as one criterion.” 
Analysis of weekly magazines (of all shades of po 
litical, social and economic faiths, of course) and 
extended over, say 20 years (which is our present 
criterion) is one lead that should eventuate in a 
statement of the major topics that should form a 
course of study. Our hypothesis is this: Weekly 
journals, specifically the Literary Digest, The Out- 
look, The Nation, The Independent, The Survey 
and the New Republic, if taken over a wide span of 
years, provide a complete discussion of all the activ 
ities and issues of contemporary life that are worth 
putting into a curriculum. Of course, they do not 
deliberately deal with historical developments al 
though a great many historical allusions of import 
ance are utilized; in fact, the tabulation of the con 
tents of such magazines will provide one check on 
what historical material should be incorporated in 
the course of study. Another and more important 
method, however, is to determine with the historian 
of each special field, what historical background shall 
be provided in a school course. In this determina 
tion one should hold constantly in mind the necessity 
of including only crucial earlier developments. 


The process of tabulating these activities and is 
sues is just now being carried on. It will result in 
tables which show the frequency of recurrence of 
particular topics and issues. It is, of course, im- 
possible to state before the complete tables are before 
us what our final criterion of inclusion and rejection 
of material will be. Certain topics will obviously 
prove to be of permanent and fundamental value 
and others of doubtful value. It is these latter, in 
a crowded curriculum, that will have to be eliminated. 

But the tabulation of topics from magazines is 
only one and, on the whole, a minor step in our 
quantitative collection of materials. More important 
is the determination of what are the fundamental 
unsolved issues and problems of the day. Once 
found, these form the central theme of the school 
course. They are distinctly the guiding thread of 
our high-school course and also: serve to determine 
specifically what actual materials are included in 
the lower grades, 1V, V, VI, ete. 

As a result of some eighteen months of research, 
the Lincoln School group now has completed tenta 
tively a list of eighty contemporary problems 
social, industrial, economic and political. I give a 
few illustrations to show what we have in mind. 

I. The problem of making available adequate 
rural credits. 

II. The problem of securing the fullest co-opera 
tion between labor and capital. 

Ii. The problem of providing continuous em, 
ployment for all. 

IV. The problem of co-operating ownership and 
credit facilities. 

V. The problem of adult education by the dis 
semination through the press of the essential prin 
ciples concerning contemporary economic, social and 
political matters. 

These are typical of the entire list of eighty. 
This list forms the core of our high-school course. 
Children are to deal, week by week, with concrete 
discussions of those problems so that eventually an 
appreciation of the problems must be obtained. This 
does not mean that they can solve the problems 
nor can the teachers themselves. Society has not 
yet solved them. In its history society has, how 
ever, amassed evidence of varicus aspects of each 
issuc. We believe the curriculum should set this 
evidence before children and that they should have 
constant practice in reviewing and testing the evi 
dence. 

The question is, therefore, how can such a list 
of problems be compiled? By referring to our in 
dividual and uncontrolled experience? No. Rather 
from the mature judgment of many, say 100, of the 
soundest thinkers we can find of all faiths in eco 
nomics, in government, in social affairs. 

Mr. Shafer's third question deals w’th tests of 
soundness of thinking. What is the best test? My 
judgment? No. The best test is the evaluation 
which the world has made of the ability of leaders 
themselves in the various fields. This is shown by 
earned positions of leadership, by writings, by recog 
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We have assumed that the 
best test is the consensus of judgment of say 80 to 
100 workers who themselves occupy either positions 
of prestige or who have written and _ published 
through agencies of established prestige. 

That is exactly the group to which we have turned. 
Each of eighty of such leaders was asked to name 
for us the ten books in English of any date which 
he would analyze if he faced the task of compiling 
a statement of the highest quality of the problems and 
issues of the day, with the qualification that he must 
not miss any issue of importance. (This list of 
eighty workers will doubtless become a list of 100 
to 125 before the end of the present year.) Mr. 
Shafer asks: “Who are the ‘outstanding thinkers’ 
and how do you select them—for obviously you do 
select them. You speak of them as ‘the most promi 
nent men in various branches of work,’ ”’ ete. 

Here is the list of workers whose advice has been 
sought so far: 


nized academic standing. 


ECONOMICS 


FE. L. Bogart S. O. Dunn 
Emory R. Johnson H. R. Seager 
EK. L. Seligman Ordway Tead 
C. M. Thompson D. R. Dewey 
J. R. Commons L.. C. Marshall 
H. G. Moulton R. T. Ely 
Irving Fisher FE. F. Gay 

Fr. W. Taussig W. C. Ripley 


Thorstein Veblen Sidney Webb 
R. H. Tawney C. H. Douglas 
James Bryce E. E. Day 
John A. Fiteh Leo Wolman 
Walter Hamilton Harlow S. Persons 
Jos. H. Willits W. Jette Lauck 
M. Hendershot George Soule 
GOVERNMENT 
Ir. A. Ogg L. S. Rowe 
Wm. B. Munro C, A. Beard 
Edgar Dawson C. R. Woodruff 
Ht. L. MeBain D. L. Wileox 
J. A. Fairlie J. W. Garner 


R. M. Storey J. M. Mathews 
Fr. W. Dodd R. BE. Cushman 
A. N. Holcomb 

EK DTTORS 
P. N. Kellogg Ki. 'T. Devine 


J. K. Hart 
Arthur Gleason 
Oswald Villard 
Louis Gannett 
H. L. Mencken 
Francis Hackett Alvin Johnson 
Walter Lippman Francis Neilson 
Hamilton Holt K. KE. Slosson 
Laurence Abbott Fabian Franklin 
Robt. Labollette Albert J. Nock 
HISTORIANS 
L.. M. Larson Clive Day 
Carl Becker G. S. Ford 


J. H. Robinson 


Graham Taylor 
Jane Addams 
J. A. Hobson 
Arthur Warner 
Herbert Croley 


SOCIOLOGISTS 


R. A. Park E. C. Hays 

F. H. Giddings E. A. Ross 

C. H. Cooley J. Q. Dealey 

A. J. Todd C. A. Ellwood 

E. S. Bogardus S. McCune Lindsay 
E. W. Burgess Ross Finney 

J. Gillette J. L. Gillin 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


Robert H. Lowie 
Wm. F. Ogburn 


Franz Boaz 
Elsie C. Parsons 


We have assumed that writings chosen by the con- 
sensus of judgment of these men provide material 
from which a thoroughly complete and intelligent 
analysis of contemporary issues can be made. We 
believe scientific method can be employed in the 
evaluation of human judgments. Specifically, a 
consensus of the judgments of a highly selected group 
of judges (they have selected themselves by their 
own objective performances—that is, by their writings 
and the recognition already accorded them) provides 
proper material for inventory—-for count—for statis- 
tical treatment. 


These additional steps have been taken to make 
sure that our list of problems is complete. 1. A 
tabulation of each book reviewed in the Book Review 
Digest since 1914. 2. Examination of each book on 
the shelves of the Columbia University Library which 
deals with any aspect of this field—economical, 
social, industrial or political. 3, The careful read- 
ing of the reviews in six weekly journals, referred 
to above, from which a list of approximately 80 books 
was selected and carefully read during the eighteen 
months of our research. 


From these three leads, a list of 140 books has 
been compiled and a more complete bibliography of 
1100 books. The elaborate analysis of these books 
has resulted in the set of 80 problems to which we 
have already referred. This list of books and the 
details of our research, together with the final state- 
ment of the problems, will be published near the close 
of the present school year, Brevity of space will not 
permit more details in the present article. 


Mr. Schafer’s fourth question is: “If your ‘proced 
ure’ would be to ignore the fact that we have today a 
curriculum in history, ete., and start afresh, what 
will be the use of making careful quantitative—as 
well as qualitative—analysis of nationally used his- 
tories?” The use is this: We need to accummulate 
evidence so conclusive of the inadequacy of the pres 
ent curriculum in history, geography and other social 
studies that the protagonists of “things as they are”’ 
will be convinced of the need of systematic, scientific 
reconstruction. I phrase it in this way because of 
the overwhelming evidence already compiled. To 
help in the accumulation of this evidence, our own 
group is carrying on a series of investigations from 
which we are determining the exact status of social 
studies teaching in the public schools of the United 
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States. Our primary purpose is: agitation, discus 
sion by teachers, adminstrators and specialists of 
the need of more scientific construction of school 
courses. It is only by joint and sympathetic dis 
cussion of actual evidence concerning existing prac 
tices that minds will come together on programs of 
procedure for reconstruction. 

I have tried to illustrate briefly the two phases of 
scientific procedure only in so far as they deal with 
the selection of the content of the course. It is pos 
sible, however, to illustrate more effectively the set 
ting-up of hypotheses and the carrying on of con 
trolled experimentation from material which deals 
with the organization and arrangement of the 
materials in the course. Space in this article will 
permit merely a discussion of this most important 
matter. I shall make it the theme of other articles 
to be published shortly. 

In connection with the organization of social 
studies material we feel we are making definite use 
of scientific procedure. My earlier article showed 
that there has been a tendency in the organization 
of social studies courses to ignore contemporary 
thought on the psychology of learning. ‘The first 
step, therefore, in organizing a course of study is to 
set forth hypotheses concerning principles on which 
the material can be graded and organized. We have 
arrived at a number of rather important hypotheses 
and are now framing our experimentation with a 
view to their confirmation or refutation. I can 
merely enumerate some of these hypotheses. 

I, All units of work shall be presented definitely 
in problem-solving form (as contrasted with the nar 
rative, factual, compartment method, with questions 
at end of chapter which courses now employ). Fact 
ual settings are grouped around problems stated so 
as to force an attitude of further inquiry. 

One of the most important implications of this 
principle is that all economic, industrial, social and 
political material shall be woven together in one 
course, as contrasted with three or more in current 
practice——history, geography, civics, economics, ete. 

There are important psychological and administra 
tive reasons for this, 

If, At the present time, great gaps occur in the 
continuity and progression of history, geography and 
civies courses. History is taught in certain grades 
but not in all; geography in but few. It is one of 
our central theses that there should be one continuous 
social studies course from the first grade to the 
twelfth, hence we are assigning material to each 
grade (tentatively working from the fourth) in such 
a way that the discussions of one grade shall be 
continuations of those of earlier grades but on more 
mature levels because of the inereased maturity of 
the children. 

111. Problems shall be based (not solely on the 
spontaneous interests of particular pupils) but on: 
1. common experiences of children of that mental and 
social age; 2. personal appeals where possible, ¢. g. 
“What would you do if ete." 3, alternative pro 
posals where possible, to force comparison and 


systematizing of facts; 4. intellectual opposition to 
obtain interest; 5. much concrete human detail to ob 
tain interest. 

IV. Constant practice shall be given in analyzing, 
generalizing and organizing, as material that per 
tains to the “problems’’ is collected and studied. We 
are applying laws of habit-formation to analytical 
thinking in the social field. The important general 
izations in each field must be discovered and such a 
considerable amount of activity provided for pupils 
(excursions, collecting facts, making maps, making 
notes of observations, writing reports, etc.) that much 
practice will be given in analyzing, generalizing and 
organizing. 

V. Problem-situations shall be presented _ first 
through current affairs. Only those historical back 
grounds shall be developed which specialists in the 
validity of historical materials in each field (govern 
ment, economics and social relations) decide are 
crucial for clear thinking about contemporary mat 
ters. ‘Thus, history is not regarded as a “content” 
subject;--only geography, government, economics, 
industry, anthropology, sociology, psychology are 
that. An article setting forth this theory will be 
published this year. 

VI. Historical backgrounds, involving a grasp of 
“time sequence,” “continuity,” or “development” of 
contemporary institutions and activities, are pre 
sented through “sharp contrasts.” Sequence should 
move very rapidly in lower grades, somewhat more 
slowly in high school. Backgrounds are extensive, 
“thin,” moving rapidly, and very concrete, in say, 
the fourth and fifth grades, becoming gradually more 
intensive, detailed, abstract and moving more slowly 
in the junior and senior high school grades. 

VII. Problems, or the examples of generalization 
and organization which contribute to them, should 
recur in many grades, organized on an increasingly 
more mature level, Thus, some form of “layer” 
scheme may prove to be most effective to provide 
sufficient repetition. 

The scientific construction of a course of study de 
mands the most elaborately controlled experimental 


teaching in the class room. Programs which have 
been set up by methods outlined earlier in this article 
must be really experimented upon. An important 


step is the critical observation and measurement of 
material taught children in the class room. In our 
Lincoln School procedure, each lesson is taught by 
one of our research workers under the eritical ob 
servation of at least one other. Detailed records are 
kept, in many cases verbatim, stenographic accounts 
of class work. Materials are re-written as the class 
is taught and discussed critically in conferences im 
mediately following the class hour. At the present 
time, it is impossible to teach two or more organiza 
tions of the same material in our school for no “con 
trol” classes are available. Later this will be pos 
sible. However, the great need at the present time 
is new continuously organized courses of study which 
are proven by observation and measured results to 
be teachable in the different grades. 
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New Book on High School Methods 


Tryon, R. M. The Teaching of History in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 
Company, 1921. pp. 294. 


Boston: Ginn and 


The literature on the teaching of history in high 
schools is by no means extensive, being limited to 
magazine articles and a few books, many of which 
are old and out of date. Notwithstanding this fact 
many people seemed to think that the last word had 
been said on the subject and that any attempt at a 
contribution would only result’ in’ repetition. In 
spite of this view, however, Professor Rolla M. Tryon 
of the University of Chicago has dared to enter the 
field, and the result--T’he Teaching of History in 
Junior and Senior High Schools 
fies his venture. 


thoroughly justi 
In fact, Professor Tryon’s achieve 
ment exceeds anything that has been done heretofore. 
Perhaps he has not said anything new-——for much has 
been said; but he has done something new, and in 
the realm of action he has found few competitors. 
Writers on method have too often been content to 
raise problems without Professor 
He has stated the problems 
simply, discussed them briefly, and has presented a 
solution based upon sound theory and illustrated by 
examples taken from actual practice. 


solving them. 
Tryon has gone further. 


His contribu 
tion lies in the fact that he has presented solutions, 
something that the teacher has most needed but has 
The dominant idea of 
the entire discussion is that there is a special technic 


scarcely been able to obtain. 


of teaching history that can be mastered by the 
teacher and applied in class-room activity. To deny 
the author this hypothesis is equivalent to denying 
that history teaching attains to the dignity of either 
a profession or a trade. 

The author has limited his consideration to the 
ten most fundamental problems of teaching, alloting 
one or more chapters to cach. Further examination 
seems to reveal the fact that he has succeeded in 
solving at least five of the ten problems; the other 
five are ably discussed. One notes that the method 
of approach and attack is similar in every case: (1) 
statement and definition of problem; (2) discussion; 
(3) presentation of the author's own solution or plan. 

The problems which seem to have been solved have 
to do largely with procedure in the class-room, and 
are as follows: the Recitation, Teaching Pupils How 
to Study, Special Methods of Procedure, Written 
Work, and Planning the Course and Lesson. 

Of these topics, the most important is the third, 
pertaining to Special Methods of Procedure, which 
the author has treated in two chapters. The methods 
used by the teacher correspond somewhat to the in 
struments used by the workman. The skilled work 
man uses many tools, and he is a poor one indeed who 
relies wholly upon one, The teacher of history is 
4 workman, and his skill depends in large measure 
upon the number of methods he can use, and upon 
his facility in manipulating them. He should have 
4 thorough acquaintance with the tools at his com 
mand and be able consciously and purposefully to 


select and use the particular one which the exigencies 
of the occasion require. Five methods are presented: 
lecture, text-book, topics, sources and_ problem. 
Kach is defined, its merits are discussed, limitations 
pointed out, and proper uses indicated. The mas 
tery of these five methods by any teacher will result 
in an increased resourcefulness and reserve power 
which are prime qualities in a class-room, 

The treatment of written work ranks next in im 
portance to that of the special methods, The types 
of written work mentioned are note-taking, the mak 
ing of diaries, digests, abstracts, quotations, bio- 
graphical sketches and bibliographies. The per 
manent notebook is defined as the repository of such 
written work as the pupil or teacher may desire to 
have preserved for possible future use. 

The term paper, as discussed, is designed to be 
the crowning achievement of the high school pupil, 
involving in its preparation some of the knowledge 
and all the historical skill which has been acquired 
in four years of training. Such a paper would stand 
in the same relation to the high school pupil as the 
master’s thesis bears to the graduate student. Since 
it requires so much training, it should be assigned 
in the senior year, and preferably in the field of 
American history. Other writers have said as much, 
but Professor Tryon has gone beyond theoretical dis 
cussion and abstract statement down to the bedrock 
of conerete facts and visible, usable illustrations. He 
has presented the most minute directions for all the 
processes involved in writing the term paper, such 
as note-taking, organizing and writing, making foot 
notes and references, and bibliographies. 

The author also insists, and with convincing argu 
ment, that the teacher should not only have a definite 
plan for each day and recitation, but that he should 
have one for the entire year. It is intimated that 
the teacher should work as an architect with a com 
plete plan before him rather than as an artisan who 
labors from day to day, and often with his eyes upon 
the ground. 


So much for the five problems which appear to 
have been solved. ‘The remaining chapters are not 
so satisfying in their conclusions. It is true that in 
cach case a plan has been offered, which goes as far 
perhaps as any other, The five remaining topics are 
as follows: Progress Within the Subject, Measuring 
Results, Library and Collateral Reading, Current 
vents, and The High-School History ‘Teacher. 
These are the baffling subjects which defy that cold 
analysis and definite prescription which the author 
has attempted throughout the work, Of all these 
discussions, the one on the history teacher is perhaps 
the least satisfactory. The author urges prepara 
tion, training, and all those necessary things. But 
after all it is as Edward Yeomans says in his re 
markable article, “A Teacher of History’: “The 
great thing about a teacher of youth is not at all 
how much he knows The important thing is 
his personal radiative power along the highways 
which his pupils have to travel.” 


The faults of the book are few and unimportant. 
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It is not clear to the reviewer just why the chapters 
are arranged in the particular order in which they 
appear. The table of contents would be more con- 
venient for use by teachers—and reviewers—had it 
been enlarged to include the principal topics under 
each chapter heading. Since the author followed 
practically the same routine of procedure within each 
chapter, as I have indicated above, he might have 
informed the reader of this plan in his preface. 
There are certain passages, particularly in the first 
chapter, which might be revised to advantage. 
Though the book is printed on a good quality of 
paper with clear type, it is not especially attractive 
in appearance. It is bound in drab-colored buckram 
of indifferent texture, has no cover design, and pre- 
sents few contrasts of type in chapter and topic 
headings. 

The contents, however, should not be judged by 
the covers. It may be said in conclusion, that Pro- 
fessor Tryon has made the most helpful and prac- 
tical contribution that has yet been made in this 
country to the rather highly specialized profession 
of history teaching. And it is indeed encouraging 
that one writer on method has kept his feet on the 
ground, based his claims on practice, and avoided 
generalities. The book will prove of inestimable 
value to college classes in history teaching and to all 
history teachers who use it. 

W. P. Wess. 

University of Texas. 


Some Recent Texts in Civics and 
Political Science 
REVIEWED BY PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON. 


Merriam, Cuartes Epwarp. American Political Ideas. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. 5, 481. 


This volume of “Studies in the Development of American 
Political Thought, 1865-1917,” as the sub-title reads, con- 
tains a series of fifteen essays on such topics as “Typical 
Interpretations of Democracy,” “Legislative and Executive 
Powers,” “The Courts and Justice,” “Democracy and Con- 
stitutional Change,” “Internationalism-Pacifism-Militarism,” 
“Systematic Studies of Politics.” 

A reading of the essays leaves one with a feeling that 
the author has digested a large amount of useful material— 
has, in fact, surveyed his field completely; but it also leaves 
at least the casual reader with some mental indigestion. 
Too many authors are quoted, too many names are men- 
tioned, the mass of material is poured upon in too much 
of deluge, for one to read it easily and with enjoyment. 
After going through a chapter or essay one feels as if he 
had been reading the encyclopedia or the dictionary. Nev- 
ertheless, the book is a useful one, and is a contribution 
to the study of politics, As a reference book for the 
student who is just embarking «m real university scholar- 
ship in the field either of economics, government, or soci- 
ology, it should be welcome. The candidate for the doctorate 
in political science might well work through it just before 
his examination in order to test his command on the field 
and in order to find where his preparation is weak. 

One might suspect that the author had for a number 


of years been making notes of his reading and had sud- 
denly decided to publish a book based on his notes. He 
presents no philosophy, no doctrines, no reasoning toward 
a program. His work seems to be wholly historical—he 
says it consists of studies in development—and one may 
justly regret that he did not give the reader a little insight 
into what he thinks about it all. One wonders whether he 
has any feeling about its utility. No able mind, such as 
the author’s, could have gone through all this mass of 
material without bringing out some views on practical, 
current problems of political organization; and one misses 
an expression of them, But it is not fair to judge a work 
by what we wish the author had done; we are at liberty 
only to ask whether he has done well what he set out to 
do. Judged by this standard, Professor Merriam has given 
us a thorough, incisive and comprehensive survey of Ameri- 
can political ideas during the last half century. 


Sait, Epwarp McCuesney. Government and Politics of 
France. Yonkers: World Book Company, 1920, Pp. 
15, 478. $2.60. 


This is the fourth volume of a series of government 
handbooks, its predecessors have dealt with the German 
Empire, Canada and Switzerland. The American student 
will find here the most scholarly discussion in English 
of present-day political institutions in France. The pres- 
entation is not so much historical as analytical and de- 
scriptive; but enough of history is given to furnish a 
background for present conditions. The illustrations, of 
which there are fourteen, have been well chosen to con- 
tribute to the discussion rather than merely to ornament 
the book. 

The twelve chapters treat of the following topics: the 
constitution of 1875; the President of the Republic, the 
ministers, first in their political and second in their admin- 
istrative capacity; the Senate; the Chamber of Deputies, 
first its composition and second its procedure; local gov- 
ernment; political development; parties; administrative 
courts; ordinary courts. The discussion of each of these 
topics is illuminated with a wealth of illustrative detail 
and ordered in such logical sequence that the book will 
doubtless for a long time be the standard work on con- 
temporary political France, The reader who wishes merely 
to dip into the book might well turn first to the author’s 
discussion of the contrast between the two-party system 
of the English-speaking countries and the multi-party sys- 
tem of France and continental Europe generally. 


Occ, Freveric Austix, The Governments of Europe. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. 10, 775. 


This is a revised edition of Professor Ogg’s work of 
1913, and in contradistinction to most so-called revisions, 
it shows many signs of work on the part of the author. 
Those who have been using the earlier work as a text will 
find it necessary to discard it and adopt the new one un- 
less they wish to be charged with indifference. Holland, 
Belgium, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Norway, each given 
considerable treatment in the earlier edition, have been 
omitted from this one. On the other hand, the new Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic is discussed; and the new government 
of Germany is given quite a little space. Austria-Hungary 
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has disappeared from the book as it has from the map; 
and the new countries which have arisen in its place are 
not discussed. 

It is 
work 


not necessary to characterize Professor Ogg’s 


here, Everyone who is studying government in 
America is aware of the obligation under which he has 
placed all political scientists by giving to the student in 
brief, clear, definite statements the outstanding features 
of European political institutions. It is difficult to see 
how a course for college students in the governments of 
Europe could avoid using his contributions. The present 
reviewer regrets that it has been necessary to omit the 
less important countries of Europe from the new edition. 
There are many interesting things to be said about the 
government of Belgium, the Portuguese Republic and recent 
Spanish developments. But in the new edition we find 
the treatment of England doubled and that of France 
three times as full. Doubtless this fuller treatment of 
these two great examples of liberal government will in 
the long run prove more useful to the student than the 
brief account that could have been given of any one less 
important country. 


Ames, Epcar W., and Exprep, Arvie, Community Civics. 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. Pp. 12, 
381. 
This is a regulation text in “community civies.” It con- 


tains chapters on the home and family; education; govern- 
ment and health; protection of life and property; govern- 
ment and play; government and making a living; political 
parties, the President; state executives, and so on. The 
illustrations are well selected; the questions at the ends of 
the chapters are interesting. In the appendix there is a 
bibliography and the constitution of the United States. 
It is a little encyclopedia for small children on the political, 
economic and social facts of our life. For those who wish 
to give this kind of a course, this text seems to be as 
good as any that has appeared, It is evidently intended 
for younger pupils than is Mr. Hughes’ book of the same 
name, One question might be asked. Why do the authors 
not tell us for what grade the book is intended? For 
those who are seeking textbooks, one of the most important 
pieces of information is the answer to the question, is it 
for the eighth, ninth, tenth or eleventh grade? Our text- 
book writers should begin using guns of smaller bore, 
which will not scatter so widely. One cannot serve any 
of the grades well if one tries to serve all of them or even 
half a dozen of them. 


Guirreav, Wituiam Backus. Government and Politics in 
the United States. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Pp. 17, 484, 36. $1.40. 

This is a revised edition of the well known and standard 
text which appeared under the same title in 1911. The 
revision does not offer a great many changes either in 
matter or form. ‘The most important is the substitution of 
standard-size type for the smaller size used so frequently 
before. Most of those who have been following the evolu- 
tion of instruction in the social studies are familiar with 
this work, which is generally regarded as one of the most 


useful among the fuller high school texts. It is interesting 


to observe that the author has substituted “Problems of 
American Democracy” for “A Textbook for Secondary 
It is evident that he is offer- 


Schools” on the title page. 





ing the work for the new twelfth-year course as well as 
for the regulation course in “civics”; but those who wish 
to make this course a synopsis of the best that economics 
and sociology as well as political science has to offer 
will not sympathize with his expectation that this book 
will meet the needs of that course—good as the book is, 
and deserving as it is of general introduction in courses 
in elementary government. 

The unnecessary to describe so 
well known a work in detail, would like to pick a crow or 
two with the author. Why does he not, in his chapter on 
the state executive, say something about the movement 
to organization this department for efficiency and visibility? 
The expression “short-ballot” does not appear in the in- 
dex, and if it is in the text it is pretty carefully con- 
cealed, Yet twenty-five state governors are doing what 
they can to reorganize their state governments on this 
principle and every leading authority on state government 
is denouncing a condition which Mr. Guitteau describes 
as if it were acceptable. Some states have already mended 
their ways, and every constitutional convention is moving 
toward consolidation. If this book is to be offered in 
the “Problems of Democracy” course, surely here is a 
well-defined problem of democracy for which there is a 
generally accepted solution. The solution should not be 
omitted from as good a text as this one. 

The budget does not seem to appear in the discussion 
of state governments in spite of the fact that Maryland 
has led her sister states in the direction of this wise re- 
form. In the discussion of the Federal system, there are 
several interesting paragraphs on financial organization; 
but one is disappointed to find the following sentence, 
“Objection was made to this proposal [executive budget} 
on the ground that it would transfer a large part of the 
appropriating power to the Executive,” stated baldly as 
if there were some foundation for it, and without further 
discussion of its untenability. 

Under local government, the author presents the newer 
forms of city government and properly lays a good deal 
of stress on the excellencies of the commission-manager 
plan. Why then does he discuss the rotten county gov- 
ernment which prevails in most places as if it were not 
remarkably wrong-headed, and make no reference to the 
movements, some of them already effective, to correct the 
evils of this stratum of our political life? 

This book devotes an entirely disproportionate amount 
of space to the Federal Government; it is too fully a 
mere description of things as they are; it fails to present 
the vision of democracy which political scientists are 
evolving and which is coming rapidly to realization. Nev- 
ertheless, it is one of the most useful texts we have, and a 
well-trained teacher can conduct an excellent course with it. 


reviewer, since it is 


MarsHart, Leon C, and Lyon, Evererr S. Our Economic 
Organization, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 7, 503. 

No one who is interested in the social studies as they 
are presented in the secondary school can afford to neglect 
this work, There is no text which seems more happily 
to have struck the mean between the small college book 
for high schools and the impressionistic treatise on social- 
ized industry. The authors are professors of economics 
in the University of Chicago, Professor Marshall being 
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Dean of the School of Commerce and Administration, He 
is also chairman of the Committee on Economics in the 
schools of the American Economic Association. 

“The material” of the book, the authors tell us in the 
preface, “is an outgrowth of a considerable period of 
experience and experiment both with secondary school 
students and with beginners in university classes in eco- 
nomics. The book has been used successfully in mimeo 
graphed form in a variety of institutions, and has in its 
present form the benefit of many suggestions from these 
sources.” It seems to be the offspring of a marriage be 
tween the best university scholarship and the best pedagogi 
cal practice. No one, least of all probably the authors 
of this work, would pretend that we have solved the 
problem of instruction in economic ideas in the secondary 
school; but the makers of this book seem to have followed 
the only method through which we may hope to approach 
a solution, They have selected the notions to be “put 
across,” organized them on the basis of the best psychologi 
cal conclusions we have, and then experimented fully with 
their results. They will doubtless welcome suggestions 
from those who use the book leading to its improvement. 


Sweetser, Anruvur. The League of Nations at Work. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. 7, 215. 


Attention has recently been called to the alleged fact 
that of the taxes collectcd by our Federal Government 
this year 93 per cent. will go to financing the preparation 
for war or healing its ravages; while only 7 per cent, will 
go to all the other activities of our National organization. 
Mr. Herbert Hoover recently said, “The actual number of 
men under arms today is much greater than in 1914, The 
world’s total armaments and the military expenditures are 
greater despite the burden of grinding debt.” It is time 
for a sharp differentiation to be drawn between the pacifist 
who would tamely submit to unjustified attack on the one 
hand, and on the other the man who would bring the world 
out of the anarchy in which every nation must go about 
its work all the time armed to the teeth. The autho 
of the little book which is before us believes, evidently, 
as do so many other thoughtful people, that only through 
a world organization can world law and order be pre 
served, But for the constant and stupid arguments against 
it, this position would seem to be self-evident to every 
sane mind, whatever may be the differences of opinion 
as to the desirability of the particular organization pro- 
vided at Versailles, This little book, written by an author 
who has been intimate with the League from its be 
ginning, through its various stages of growth, until the 
present, is a concise, clear, and forceful presentation of 
what the League has been doing; it is, whether the author 
wished to make it so or not, an argument that America 
take up her part in the work of the world through termi 
nating our present isolation from the effort at world organi- 
zation. 


Canuton, Frank Tracy. Elementary Economics, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. 8, 209. 


The author tells us that this little book is “An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Economics and Sociology”; but he 
gives us no hint as to who he wishes to introduce to these 


distinguished sciences, From the size and style of the book, 
one may assume that it is intended for the 8th or 9th 
grade of school work. It might be intended for the ele- 
mentary course in the social studies which many would 
like to see in the 9th grade, If so, one wonders why the 
author does not let us into the secret. The author was 
formerly professor of economics and sociology; now he is 
professor of only the former, and the fact shows in his 
book. The pupil who is introduced to sociology through 
this medium would not be on intimate terms with the sub 
ject. Part I is industrial history; Part II, such economic 
concepts as value, wealth, income, monopoly; Part III, 
“Eeonomic Problems.” In the last chapter of eight pages, 
“Social and Industrial Betterment” is discussed and five 
pages are devoted to the sociological program. But the re- 
viewer can find nothing about the family, the church, or 
most of the other things that sociologists use for the purpose 
of differentiating their work from that of the economist. It 
is apparently a little textbook on economics, with some ref. 
erences to sociology to please those who think that subject 
should be “recognized.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The following lists of 
new historical publications and of periodical 
articles occupy this month much more than the 
usual amount of space. Owing to conditions in 
the printing trades it was impossible to include 
the usual lists in our June issue. As many sub- 
scribers depend upon these lists for important 
information, it has been deemed best not to 
break the continuity of the lists, but to cover 
the full period of time in this issue. 


Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from 
March 26 to August 27, 1921 


Listep By Cuantes A. Covutoms, Pu. D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


\dams, James T. The founding of New England. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 482 pp. $4.00, net, 

\llan, William. History of the campaign of Gen, Thomas 
J. (Stonewall) Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, Nov. 4, 1861, to June 17, 1862. Richmond, 
Va.: Southern Historical Society, $3.15. 

Alvord, Clarence W. ‘The Illinois country, 1673 to Is81s, 
Chicago: McClurg. 524 pp. $2.00 net. 

Andrews, Matthew P. American history and government. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 528 pp. %2.00, 

Arnold, H. V. ‘The early history of the Devil’s Lake 
Country. Larimore, N. D. [The Author}: 105 pp. Lée. 

Barrows, Charles H. The history of Springfield in Massa 
chusetts for the young. Springfield, Mass.: Conn, Val 
ley Historical Society. 194 pp. $2.50 net. 

Beard, C. A., and Beard, M. R. History of the United 
States. N. Y.: Macmillan. 663 pp. $2.00 net, 

Belknap, Henry W. Historic Salem: points of interest. 
Salem, Mass.: Essex Institute. 8 pp. 

Browne, William B. The Mohawk Trial, its history and 
course. North Adams, Mass.: [Author]. Box 482, 
10 pp. 

Bull, Sidney A. History of the town of Carlisle, Mass.; 
1754-1920. Cambridge, Mass.: Murray Printing Co. 
365 pp. $6.00, 

Bywater, Hector C. Sea power in the Pacific; a study of 
the American-Japanese naval problem. 
Houghton Mifflin. 334 pp. $5.00, net. 


Boston: 
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Chapin, Howard M. Rhode Island in the colonial wars 
[King George’s War]. Providence, R, I.: R. I. His- 
torical Society. 38 pp. $9.25. 

Clark, George Rogers. The conquest of Illinois. 
by Milo M. Quaife. Chicago: 
Plymouth Court. 190 pp. 

Cole, Cyrenus. A history of the people of Iowa. Cedar 
Rapids, la.: The Torch Press. 588 pp. $7.50. 

Coy, Owen C, The battle of San Pasqual [California]. 
Sacramento, Ca.: Cal. Hist. Survey Commission. 18 
pp. (7% p. bibl.) 

Davison, Helen M. Founders and builders of our nation. 
Chicago: Scott Foresman. 261 pp. $1.00, 

Ferguson, Arthur H. A study guide in American history 
for high school students. Syracuse, N. Y.: Tlroquois 
Pub. Co. 120 pp. 75e, net. 

Foster, William, The English factories in India, 1655-1660, 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ, Press. 440 pp. $7.20. 

Fourteenth Census of the Population of the United States. 
N. Y.: Federal Trade information service, 43 pp. 50c. 

Garoutte, Endora, Study outline of California history. 
Sacramento, Cal.: State Librarian. l5pp. gratis. 

Guindon, Frederick A. Boston and her story. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 145 pp. $1.00, 

Guitteau, W. B. ‘Teachers’ manual to accompany ‘Our 
United States. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 76 
yp. 48ec, net. 

Haight, George I. Sketches of America and Americans. 
Chicago; Hanson Roach Fowler Co., 104 S. Michigan 
Ave. $1.25. 

Hamilton, J. G. de R. and others. The free negro in North 
Carolina and some Colonial history of Craven County. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of N.C. 74 pp. ‘ 

Handy, Seymour. An outline of American history, N. Y.: 
Holt. 97 pp. 48e net. 

Hart, Albert B. New American History. N. Y.: Am, 
Book Co, 665 pp. (7 p. bibl). *1.96, net. 

Hasse, Adelaide KR. Index to United ites documents re 
lating to foreign affairs, 1828-1861; In 3 parts. Part 
3, R to Z Wash., D. C.: Carnegie Institution. $7.00. 

Hawley, Walter A. The early days of Santa Barbara, 
California; from the first discoveries, to Decem 
ber, 1846. Santa Barbara, Cal.: Schauer Printing 
Studio. 103 pp. $1.00. 

Hayden, Ralston. ‘The senate and treaties, 1789-1817. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Univ. of Mich. 237 pp. (9 p. bibl.) 
$1.35. 

lyenga, ‘Tayolichi, and Sato, Kenoske. Japan and the Cali- 
fornia problem. N. Y.: Putnam. 249 pp. (7% p. 
bibl.) $2.50, net. 

Knight, Sarah Kemble. The Journal of Madame Knight 
jon a journey from Boston to New York in 1704]. 
Boston: Small, Maynard. 72 pp. $7.50, net. 

Libby, Orin G., editor. The Arikara of the campaign 
against the hostile Dakotas, June, 1876. Bismarck, 
N. D.: Hist. Soc. of North Dakota. 276 pp. $3.00. 

McClintock, James H, Mormon settlement in Arizon’. 
Phoenix, Ariz.: J. McClintock, 307 pp. $2.10. 

McClure, Clarence H. History of Missouri; a text book 
for use in Elementary Schools. Chicago: A. S. Barnes 
Co, 268 pp. $1.40. 

Muzzey, David S. Readings in American history. Kev. 
edition, Boston; Ginn & Co., 604 pp.; $2.40 net. 
Myers, Gustavus. Ye olden Blue laws. N, Y.: Century 
Co. 274 pp. (534 p. bibl). $2.00, net, 
Prescott, Della R. A day in a colonial home. 

M. Jones. 69 pp.. 60¢e, 

Smith, Charles W., compiler. Pacific northwest Ameri 
cana; a check-list of books and pamphlets, Revised 
and enlarged edition. N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co, 327 
pp. $4.00, net. 

Smith, Edward C. A history of Lewis County, West Vir- 
ginia, Weston, W. Va.: [The Author], 427 pp. $4.00. 

Stephenson, N. W. and Stephenson, M. T. A school history 
of the United States. Boston: Ginn & Co, 543 pp. 
$1.60, 

Warner, 


Edited 
R. R. Donnelly & Son., 


Boston: 


Frances LL. Pilgrim trails; a Plymouth-to- 


Provincetown sketch book. Boston: The Atlantic 
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Historical Research. Rev. ‘Thomas Oestreich (Catholic 
Historical Review, April). 

The Origin of the Shakers. Nicholas Briggs (@ranite 
Monthly, April). 

Amphibious War in the Eighteenth Century. (Army 
Quarterly, April). 

Europe Before the War. G. P. Gooch (History, April). 

Benedict XV and the Historical Basis for Thomistic Study, 
Rev. Henry I. Smith (Catholic Historical Review, 
April). 

Bolshevist Russia and Civilized Mankind. M. I. Rostovtzeff 
(Journal of International Relations, April). 

The New Russian Bourgeoisie. Norman Hapgood (Journal 
of International Relations, April). 

Clemenceau and Gambetta: A Study in Political Philoso- 
phy. Julius W. Pratt (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
April). 

Serbia and the Jugoslav Movement. R,. W. Seton-Watson 
(History, April). 

King Nikola of Montenegro. M. BK. Durham (Contempo- 
rary Review, April). 

Count Witte’s Memoirs (continued). (World's Work, 
March, April). 

A Decade of Luther Study. Preserved Smith (//arvard 
Theological Review, April). 

The Administration of Justice in the Swiss Federal Court 
in Intercantonal Disputes. Dietrich Schindler (A meri- 
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The Appin Murder, 1752: Cost of the Execution. W. B. 

Blaikie (Scottish Historical Review, July). 

Parochial Law of ‘Tithes: Its Scottish Origin 

Adoption by Europe and England, II. 

(Juridicial Review, June). 

An Old Scottish Handicraft Industry. 
(Scottish Historical Review, July). 
dustry. 

Early Christianity of Ireland, I]. Rev. S. Harvey Gem 
(Churchman, July). St. Columba, 521-597. 

Studies in Irish Monetary History. Nolan (/rish Ecclesi- 
astical Review, June). 

Social Ireland, 1295-1303, II. M. H. 
Ecclesiastical Review, June). 

The History of the Victorian Ballot (concluded). 
Scott (Victorian Historical Magazine, May). 

The Unrest in Egypt. Anstruther MacKay (Yale Review, 
July). 

War Councils in this Country. Major-General Sir Charles 
Callwell (Army Quarterly, July). 

The Name “Canada.” Isabel Skelton (Canadian Magazine, 
August). 

The Nature of Canadian Federalism. W. P. 
(Canadian Historical Review, June). 

The New Provincial Archives of Quebec. 
(Canadian Historical Review, June). 

THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Notes on Foreign War Books. (Army Quarterly, April). 

The German Campaign in the West, 1914. (Army Quarter- 
ly, April). Compiled by the Historical Section Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence for comparison with the 
French plan of operations, August, 1914. 

The Race to the Sea, September to October, 1914. 
E. W. Sheppard (Army Quarterly, April). 
The British Share in the Victory of the Marne. FE. W. 

Sheppard (National Review, April). 

Margate in War. (Army Quarterly, April). 

Lenin: Russian Traitor and German Agent. 
Smith (National Review, April). 

Russian Generals and Bolshevism: The Last Days of the 
Russian Army. Maj.-Gen. A. E. Martynov (Army 
Quarterly, April). 

Diplomacy by Conference. 
Table, March). 

The Syrian Question. Stephen P. 
International Relations, April). 

Mesopotamia: A Political Retrospect. 
April). 

The German and French Field Artillery at the Beginning 
of the War. “M” (Field Artillery Journal, May-June). 
Translated from Artilleristische Monatshefte, Sept., 
1919, Col. O. L. Spaulding. 

The Austrian Plan of Campaign, 1914, and its Develop- 
ment. Brig.-Gen. J. E. Edmonds (Army Quarterly, 
July). 

The Development of the 
August-September, 1914. 
Quarterly, July). 

Hindenburg’s Second Offensive in Poland. 
Alfred Knox (Army Quarterly, July). 
of Lodz, Nov., 1914. 

Battle of the Meuse-Argonne. 
(Infantry Journal, August). 

The Aisne-Marne Offensive (continued). Maj. Edwin N. 
McClellan (Marine Corps Gazette, June). 

The Second Cavalry in the St. Mihiel Offensive. 
Harmon (Cavalry Journal, July). 

The Germans in Belgium. William 
Review, July). 

How We Prepared the Zeebrugge Attack. 
(English Review, August). 

Civilian Criticism and German Command. 
(National Review, August). 

The War Won on the Eastern Front. Capt. Gordon Gor- 
don Smith (Current History, August). 

Notes on the History and Development of the Military 
Forces in Canada, Lieut.-Col. R. O. Alexander (Army 
Quarterly, July). 
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R. H. Beadon 


India’s Man-Power in the 
(army Quarterly, July). 

Our Gurkha Allies. Demetrius C. Boulgar (drmy Quarter- 
ly, July). 


War. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 


The Allied Debt to Italy. H. W. Wilson (National Re- 
view, July). 
Some Misconceptions Concerning German Submarines, 


E. Thring (National Review, July). 

Cavalry on the Front. Gen. N, N. Golovine (Cavalry 
Journal, July). 

Some Notes on Tank Development During the War. Sir 
Hugh Elles (Army Quarterly, July). 

What Broke Russia to Pieces. John Spargo (Current 
History, September). 

Why We Did Not Declare War on Turkey. 
(Current History, September). 

Errors of Allied Strategy and Policy in the World War. 
Capt. Gordon Gordon-Smith (Jnfantry Journal, July). 

The Literature of the Peace Conference. R,. Hodder Wil- 
liams (Canadian slistorical Review, June). 

“The Truth About the Treaty” and “What Really Happen- 


Frank Jewett 


ed at Paris.” John H. Latané (World's Work, Au- 
gust). 
The Adriatic Negotiations at Paris. David H. Miller 


(Atlantic Monthly, August). 
Notes on Foreign War Books. (Army Quarterly, July). 
The War Work of the Women of Illinois. Mrs, Joseph J, 
Bowen (Journal of Illinois State Historical Society, 
October, 1919). 
UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 
and American Destiny. Herman F, 
(U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, April). 
Catholic Press in the United States. Rev. P. W. 
Browne (Catholic Historical Review, April). 
Nature of American Territorial Expansion. Pitman 
B. Potter (dmerican Journal of International Law, 
April). 
Recent History and Present Status of the Vinland Prob- 


Sea Power Krafft 
The 


The 


lem. W. H. Babcock ( Geographical Review, April). 
Drake and New Albion (continued), Charles FE. Chap- 
man (Grizzly Bear, April). 
San Joaquin: ‘The Gateway County. Rolland A. Vande- 


grift (Grizzly Bear, April). Historical sketch dealing 
particularly with Stockton, Lodi, and ‘Tracy, 

The Negro and the Spanish Pioneers in the New World. 
J. Fred Rippy (/ournal of Negro Listory, April). 
Karly Proposed Amendments: A Footnote to Constitu- 
tional History. (Constitutional Review, April.) 
Potomac Landings (continued). Paul Wilstach (Country 
Life, April). VI. Social Life Along the River. 


The Savage Allies of the Northwest, IT. Elmore Barce 
(Indiana Magazine of History, March). 
Over the Old Roads to Pittsburgh. John 5S. Ritenour 


(Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, April). 
Our Relations with China and Japan. John H. Latané 
(World's Work, May). 
The Pittsburgh Blues, I. Capt. John H. Niebaum (West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, April). In War 
of 1812. 
The Evolution of the Monroe Doctrine. 
ter (Constitutional Review, April). 
Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Stewart (Review of Reviews, May). 
History of Michigan Constitutional Provision Prohibiting 


Harriet J. Kes- 


One John A. 


a General Revision of the Laws. W. L. Jenks 
(Michigan Law Review, April). 
Methodism in Southwestern Indiana. John E. Iglehart 


(Indiana Magazine of History, March). 

John C. Calhoun, Statesman and Patriot. Porter McFerrin 
(Methodist Quarterly Revigw, April). 

Mirabeau Bounaparte Lamar (continued). A. K. Christian 
(Southwestern Historical Quarterly, April). 

Donelson’s Mission to Texas in Behalf of Annexation. 
Annie Middleton (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
April). 

Epitome of the Constitutional Convention of 1844 (N, J.). 
Francis J. Swayze (Proceedings of the New Jersey 
Historical Society, April). : 

Icaria and Icarians. Ruth A. Gallaher (Palimpsest, April). 
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Attempt of a French socialist party to form a com- 
munity in America, 1849. 

The Economic Condition of the Negroes of New York 
prior to 1861. Arnett G. Lindsay (Journal of Negro 
History, April). 

Canadian Negroes and the John Brown Raid. Fred 
Landon (Journal of Negro History, April). 

Making West Virginia a Free State. A. A. Taylor (Jour- 
nal of Negro History, April). 

Joseph Lane McDonald and the Purchase of Alaska. Vic- 
tor J. Farrar (Washington Historical Quarterly, 
April). 

Race Legislation in South Carolina since 1865, II. Francis 
B. Simkins (South Atlantic Quarterly, April). 

Snapshots of My Contemporaries. Lyman Abbott (Out- 
look, May 4). Rutherford B, Hayes, Peacemaker. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law: Its Past and Future. 
Henry J. Steele (Cornell Law Quarterly, March). 
Some Precedents of the Pershing Expedition into Mexico. 
J. Fred Rippy (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 

April). 

Some Recollections of Henry Adams. J, Laurence Laugh- 
lin (Scribner's, May). 

My Brother Theodore Roosevelt (continued). Corinne R. 
Robinson (Scribner's, May). 

How Theodore Roosevelt Made the Government Efficient. 
Regis H. Post (World's Work, April). 

The Columbian Treaty: Retrospect and Prospect. Isaac J. 
Cox (Journal of International Relations, April). 

Popularizing State History. Floyd C. Shoemaker (Vis- 
souri Historical Review, July). 

The Educational Function of the National Government. 
Henry B. Learned (American Political Science Review, 
August). 

The American Diplomatic Service. Herbert W. Horwill 
(Fortnightly Review, August). 

Influence of the Mississippi Valley on the Development of 
Modern France. Maurice Casenave (Missouri His- 
torical Review, July). 

Constitutional Decisions by a Bare Majority of the Court. 
Robert E. Cushman (Michigan Law Review, June). 
The Kensington Rune Stone. Laurence M. Larson, H. R. 
Holland, and R. B. Anderson (Wisconsin Magazine of 

History, June). , 

Unearthing the Secrets of the Aztec Ruin. Clark Wissler 
(Harpers, June). 

Presbyterianism in Colonial New England. Frederick W. 
Loetscher. (Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, June). 

Some Early Colonial Marylanders (continued). McHenry 
Howard (Maryland Historical Magazine, June). ; 

Pepys and the Proprietors of Carolina. A. V. Goodpasture 
(Tennessee Historical Magazine, October, 1920). 

The First Missionary in Wisconsin. Louise P. Kellog 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, June). Father René 
Ménard. 

American Marines in the Battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton. Maj. Edwin N. McClellan and Capt. John H. 
Craige (D, A. R. Magazine, June). 

The Manuscript from which Jefferson Wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. John C. Fitzpatrick (D. A. R. 
Magazine, July). 

The Quakers’ Attitude Towards the Revolution. Adair P. 
Archer (William and Mary College Quarterly, July). 

New Orleans at the Time of the Louisiana Purchase. Edna 

: F. Campbell (Geographical Review, July). 

The Eclecticism of the Law of Louisiana. Thomas J. Cross 
(American Law Review, May-June). History of the 
legal system of that state, : 

The Pittsburgh Blues. Capt. John H. Niebaum (Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, July). IT. The 
story of Fort Meigs. 4 

The Ohio Company: A Colonial Corporation. Herbert T. 
Leyland (Quarterly Publication of the Historical and 

In Philosophical Society of Ohio, January-June). 

The South and the Embargo. Louis M. Sears (South At- 

‘ lantic Quarterly, July). 

The Attitude of Presbyterians in Ohio, Indiana, and 


Illinois, toward Slavery, 1825-1861. Rev. John F, Lyons 
¢Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, June). 

The Origin of the Name Oregon. T. C. Elliott (Quarterly 
of the Oregon Historical Society, June). 

Salem Vessels and Their Voyages (continued). George 
G. Putnam (Esser Institute Historical Collections, 
July). 

Revivalism as a Phase of Frontier Life. Peter G. Mode 
(Journal of Religion, July). 

Boston Traders in Hawaiian Islands, 1789-1823. 5S. E, 
Morison. (Washington Historical Quarterly, July). 

The Rise of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Illinois 
from the Beginning to the Year 1832. John D. Barn- 
hart, Jr. (Journal of Illinois State Historical Society, 
July, 1919). 

The Monroe Doctrine, its Origin, Meeting, and Application, 
Randolph Harrison (American Law Review, May- 
June). 

The Monroe Doctrine as a Regional Understanding. Julius 
Klein (Hispanic American Historical Review, May). 

The Social Philosophy of the Loco-Foco Democracy. Wil- 
liam Trimble (American Journal of Sociology, May). 

The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren. W. E, Beard 
(Tennessee Historical Magazine, October, 1920). 

Amana. Bertha M. H. Shambaugh (Palimpsest, July). 
The community of True Inspiration. 

Official Encouragement of Immigration to Towa. Marcus 
I.. Hansen (lowa Journal of History and Politics, 
April). 

The Evangelical Association on Lomira Circuit. June S. 
Roeseler (Wisconsin Magazine of History, June). 
The Baltimore County “Garrison” and the Old Garrison 
Roads. William B. Marye (Maryland Historical 

Magazine, June). 

Shelby’s Expedition to Mexico, V. John N. Edwards 
(Missouri Historical Review, July). 

The Texas Convention of 1845 (continued). Annie Middle- 
ton (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, July). 

The Annexation of Texas and the Mississippi Democrats. 
James E, Winston (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
July). 

The Operation of the Fugitive Slave Law in Western 
Pennsylvania, from 1850 to 1860. Irene E. Williams 
(Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, July). 

The Agricultural Revolution in New England. Percy W. 
Bidwell (American Historical Review, July). 

Iowa and the Diplomatic Service. John E. Briggs (Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics, July). 

Rufus King: Soldier, Mditor, and Statesman. Gen. Charles 
King (Wisconsin Magazine of History, June). 

The Southern Attitude Toward Slavery. John D. Van 
Horne (Sewanee Review, July-September). 

\braham Lincoln’s Early Visits to Chicago. J, Seymour 
Currey (Journal of Illinois State Historical Society, 
October, 1919). 

The Constitution of the Confederate States: Its Influence 
on the Union it Sought to Dissolve. Andrew J. Cobb 
(Georgia Historical Quarterly, June). 

The Kearsarge-Alabama Battle. Francis B. C. Bradlee 
(Essex Institute Historical Collections, July). 

The Missouri and Mississippi Railroad Debt, II]. FE. M. 
Violette (Missouri Historical Review, July). 

The Internal Grain Trade of the United States, 1860-1890, 
Louis B. Schmidt (Jowa Journal of History and Poli- 
tics, April, July). 

My Brother Theodore Roosevelt: Home Life in the White 

House. Corinne R. Robinson (Scribner’s, July). 

American Journalist and Diplomatist. John Te!ford 

(London Quarterly Review, July). Whitelaw Reid. 

The Constitutional Convention of Massachusetts. Law- 
rence B. Evans (American Political Science Review, 
May). 

America Now and in the Thirties: In the Steps of De 
Tocqueville. Harold Spender (Fortnightly Review, 
July). és 

“Yankee Imperialism” and Spanish-American Solidarity: 
a Colombian Interpretation, Isaac J. Cox (Hispanic 
American Historical Review, May). 
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NEW HISTORY WALL MAPS 


Produced by Craftsmen 


Designed by Educators 


74 LARGE MAPS, EACH 44 x 32 INCHES 


Scale.—The largest possible scale has been used 
When a subject such as Ancient 
Egypt is to be illustrated, a whole map of Europe 
is not used as is sometimes done. 
chosen with reference to its particular fitness for 


in each case. 


the subject treated. 


American Viewpoint.—The Breasted and Hard- 
meet the needs of 
American schools because all of the leading coun- 
tries of Europe are given treatment according to 


ing maps are the first to 


their deserts. 


BREASTED, ANCIENT 

B 1. Ancient World 

. Ancient Orient and Pales- 
tine 

. Oriental Empires 

. Eastern Mediterranean 

. Ancient Greece 

. Greek and Phoenician Colo- 

nization 

. Boeotia and Attica 

. Athens 

. Sequence Map of Greece 

. Alexander’s Empire 

. Ancient Italy 

. Roman Power in Italy 

. Rome 

. Conquest of Mediterranean 

. Caesar’s Gaul 

. Roman Empire 


HARDING, EUROPEAN 

. Barbarian Invasions 

. Charlemagne 

. Holy Roman Empire 

. Crusades 

. Saxonand Norman England 

. England and France 

. Europe, 1360 

. Medieval Commerce 

. Charles V, 1519 

. The Reformation 

. Tudor and Stuart England 

. Europe, 1648 

. Europe, 1740 

. Discoveries and Coloniza- 
tion. 
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OMIA AWNH 


jeofe oye ote ote >) 
PaNES 


Edited by Scholars 


permanent colors. 


Each base is 


the battles are given. 


sistently. 


H15. 
H16. 
H17. 
H18. 
H19., 
H20. 
H21. 
H2z2. 
H23. 
H24. 
H25. 
H26. 


Napoleon 

Europe, 1815 

British Isles 

Industrial England 

Modern Italy 

Modern Germany 

The Balkans 

World, 1914 

Europe, 1914 

Economic Europe 

Peoples of Europe 

Northern France, Belgium 
and the Rhine 

H27. Europe in January, 1920 

H28. Central Europe, 1918-1921 

H22a.Growth of Prussia 

H23a. The World at War 

H24a. Russia, Siberia and 

Adjacent Countries 


WC. Title Page, War 
Maps, Flags, etc. 

WCa. Military and Naval Map of 
United States 


HART-BOLTON, AMERICAN 


A 1. World of Columbus 

A 2. World Explorations to 1580 

A 3. Caribbean Settlement, 1492. 
1525 

A 4. International Rivalries, 
1580-1750 

A 5. English Colonial Grants, 
1580-1763 

A 6. Partition of America, 1700 
and 1763 


Aims 


A 7. 
A 8. 
A 9. 
Al0. 
All. 
Alz2. 
Al3. 
Al4. 
Al15. 


Al6. 
Al?7. 


Al8. 
Al9. 
A20. 
A21. 


A22. 


A23. 


A24. 
A27. 


Containing a total of 192 maps and plans. Lithographed in 
A Teacher's Manual free with each set. 


Place Names.—The 
appertain to the particular map. 
not crowded with endless irrelevant detail. 
through the maps the important battle locations 
are indicated by crossed swords and the dates of 


names that 


The 


place occur 
maps are 


All 


Teacher’s Manual with each series. 

Names in English.—So far as possible all names 
appear in the modern English form. _ 
only set published that follows this principle con- 


This is the 


Colonial Commerce and 
Industries 
Revolutionary War, 1775- 


1783 

State Claims and Ratifica- 
tion, 1776-1802 

Westward Movement, 1763- 
1829 

Louisiana Purchase, 1803- 
1819 

Territorial 
1776-1866 

Land and Water Routes, 
1829-1860 

Mexican War and Compro- 
mise of 1850 

Secession, 1860-1861 

Civil War, 1861-1865 

Abolition and Reconstruc- 
tion 

Western Statehood 
Land Grants 

Lines of Transportation, 
1918 

Resources and Conserva- 
tion 

Industrial 
(Eastern) 

Agricultural United States 

United States in the Carib- 
bean 

Greater United States 

Population Density in U. 
S., 1920 


Acquisitions, 


and 


United States 


Note: Maps from H22 to WCa Constitute a Set of War Aim Maps 


The following is an extract from the Preface in Professor Harding’s Manual: 
“The necessity of adequate map equipment for the satisfactory teaching of history is now un- 


questioned. 


If, in many cases, teachers are still called upon to teach history without a sufficient supply 


of maps—to make ‘bricks without straw,’ as the Israclites were forced to do in the time of their bond- 
age—it is not because the need of such equipment is not recognized and proclaimed by every authority 


which can make any pretense to a pedagogical hearing. 


It is rather because of what must be reckoned 


wholly extraneous considerations—a lack of funds with which to make the purchase, the unprogressive 
character of the school officials, or a failure on the part of the teacher himself to realize what are the 


indispensable tools of his calling and by insistence to 


obtain 


them. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 
460 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE AND DISPLAY: 


No inquirp coupon in this issue. 


1125 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 


Please mention ‘The Historical Outlook’’ whén responding to this announcement, 
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